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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


is the movement of the Clydebank rent struggle 

to a crisis, of which no one can predict the out- 
come. The execution of seven eviction decrees on 
Wednesday of last week; the reinstatement of six of the 
ejected tenants by the so-called Vigilance Committee ; 
the attempt of the Labour Provost to bring about a 
settlement; the refusal of the Clydebank Town Council 
to advise tenants in a position to do so to pay rent and 
arrears—these are the latest developments in a situation 
which has now become highly dangerous. The house- 
owners cannot be expected to desist from the policy of 
eviction, which now represents their only resort. But it 
is plain that evictions will not be effected without 
serious trouble. Last week the Sheriff’s officers took the 
local Vigilance Committee by surprise, but no one expects 
that they will succeed in doing so again. Even with the 
advantage of surprise they were able to eject the tenants 
for a few hours only, and no proceedings have been taken 
against the perpetrators of this flagrant defiance of the 
law. The story is without parallel in the modern annals 
of this island. The forces of the law work by stealth— 
the resistance is open, organized, and triumphant. That 
such a state of affairs should be possible under a demo- 
cratic constitution is an extraordinary and disconcerting 
paradox. 


Pst the most serious recent event at home 


- * * 


Nor is the law which is thus challenged some 
unpopular innovation, offensive to tradition, which can 
be tacitly dropped, not perhaps without indignity, but 
without serious mischief. House-owners are doubtless 
an unpopular class of person, but their right to receive 
the rents due to them is as strong both in law and 
equity as the rights of any other body of property- 
owners. The origins of the conflict on the Clyde are, 
of course, complicated, and the trouble has been 
aggravated by the action of the Conservative Govern- 
ment last year (which we deprecated at the time) in 
departing from the wholesome tradition against retro- 
spective legislation. But the question of arrears is not 
the real difficulty; on that matter the house-owners 


would clearly be willing to accept almost any com- 
promise. The difficulty lies in the fact that the 
organizers of the rent strike insist that only pre-war 
rents should be paid in future. The house-owners can- 
not be expected to accept this principle; nor can any 
self-respecting Government suffer “direct action’’ to 
override their rights. The fact that rents have been 
controlled by Parliament makes it the more incumbent 
on the Government to uphold the rights of the house- 
owners, which have thus been deliberately and expressly 
defined, 


* * * 


On Wednesday the Executive Committee of the 
National Liberal Federation decided to convene a special 
National Conference, such as has been widely advo- 
cated, at the end of January. The Committee also 
pledged itself to run not less than 500 candidates at the 
next election, and resolved to raise for the purpose a 
fighting fund of half a million, the accounts of which 
should be audited and published. These resolutions 
undoubtedly represent the feelings of the party. It is 
to be hoped that the Convention will prove a very 
different kind of gathering from the ordinary National 
Liberal Federation Conference. It is idle, of course, to 
expect a body, numbering well over a thousand, to 
discharge the task of formulating a detailed Liberal 
programme ; but it is vital that it should be a live and 
really representative body, able to speak freely, and to 
leave no doubt as to what the general trend of Liberal 
feeling is. There is one question of great importance 
which the Convention must settle. Hitherto the mem- 
bers of the party in the House of Commons have been 
tacitly accepted as the body with whom it rests in 
practice to contribute the representative element in 
deciding the Liberal attitude on the questions of .the 
day ; it has been their opinion which leaders of the party 
have naturally sought and to which they have held 
themselves bound to defer. The small Parliamentary 
party in the new House, though it contains a number 
of excellent Liberals, cannot adequately fulfil this réle. 
But the réle is a necessary one, and it is vital to settle 
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what body, which can readily be summoned, is 
authorized to fill it. In our judgment, Mr. E. D. 
Simon’s suggestion that the whole body of candidates, 
whether in or out of the House, should be regarded as 
the working representative body, is the best and most 
practicable solution. 

* * * 

The Geneva Protocol is being hotly discussed in 
the Dominions, and there is reason to fear that its 
ratification may be summarily rejected by the Canadian 
Parliament before its full significance is understood. 
It is important, therefore, that Mr. Baldwin’s con- 
sultation with the Dominions on this matter should take 
place without delay. There can be no doubt that the 
other nation-members of the League are anxiously wait- 
ing to see what attitude the British Empire will take 
towards this new project for “security and disarma- 
ment,’’ and that the fate of the Protocol depends upon 
the British decision. A flat rejection, unaccompanied 
by alternative proposals, would be interpreted as a 
refusal to co-operate in any scheme for providing collec- 
tive security, for it could not be dissociated from the 
rejection a few months ago of the Draft Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance. We believe, therefore, that it is 
urgently necessary for the British Government to con- 
sider, in conjunction with the Dominions, whether they 
could not suggest amendments to the Protocol which 
would enable them to ratify it. Such an examination 
would, we believe, reveal that the fears excited by the 
Japanese amendment are unfounded, and that much of 
the alarm in this country as to the naval obligations 
which Britain would assume is equally beside the point. 
Professor Gilbert Murray’s admirable letter in last 
Tuesday’s ‘‘ Times ’’ should satisfy reasonable men that 
we are not being asked to go further than we ought to 
go in undertaking to coerce a nation which refuses to 
comply with the provisions for delay and discussion in 
the original Covenant. The danger is that, by the terms 
of the Protocol, we might be called upon to use our 
Navy in defence of an obsolete treaty or an ill-drawn 


frontier. 
* * * 


The question of food prices has come into sharp 
prominence. The prices of all the staple foods—fresh 
meat, bread, bacon, and butter—have risen consider- 
ably, causing—very naturally—widespread discon- 
tent. The proximate cause is, in part, the recovery of 
the prices of agricultural produce from the unduly low 
level to which they had fallen relatively to prices in 
general, and in part the ordinary seasonal trend; and 
it is idle to quarrel with either of these factors. But 
the development makes the more urgent the problem of 
the margin between wholesale and retail prices, which 
Mr. Baldwin has repeatedly declared to require serious 
attention. The Government have announced a Royal 
Commission on the matter, and declare that this is not 
to be regarded as a proczastinating measure. At present 
it is difficult to see what the outcome will be; but there 
can be little doubt in the minds of those who have 
studied the reports of the Linlithgow Committee that 
our present methods of distribution are clumsy and 
wasteful, giving. rise to unnecessary speculation and 
sudden fluctuations of price. It is in better voluntary 
organization, on the part both of producers and con- 
sumers, and the spread of trustworthy information by 
the Government, that the true solution of the problem 
will ultimately be reached. 

* * x ; 

The attempt to murder Sir Lee Stack, Governor- 
General of the Sudan and Sirdar of the Egyptian Army, 
which was made in Cairo last Wednesday, was obyiotsly 


the work of irresponsible political fanatics, but the 
Egyptian Government is under the strongest possible 
obligation to protect the lives of British officials in 
Egypt, of whom the Sirdar is the chief, and we do not 
doubt that Zaghlul will do everything in his power to 
make reparation for the outrage and to prevent its 
repetition. If prompt and adequate measures are taken 
by the Egyptian Government, we hope that the British 
Government will refrain from the menacing steps which 
they are being pressed to take by excited journalists in 
this country. To aim at the humiliation of Zaghlul 
would only assist the Egyptian extremists to make any 
accommodation between the two countries impossible. 
* * * 

The domestic situation in Egypt is obscure. 
All that is known with certainty is that Zaghlul Pasha 
tendered his resignation; that, after striking Zaghlulist 
demonstrations, King Fuad refused to receive it, and 
that Zaghlul Pasha is still in office. It is said that the 
reason for Zaghlul’s resignation was to be found in 
Palace intrigues, and he himself has dropped hints 
which seem to confirm the report. Nothing could be 
more likely in an Oriental monarchy; but not a scrap 
of definite evidence has been adduced, and there seems 
to be just as much probability in the alternative theory, 
widely held in Cairo, that the whole episode was a 
piece of carefully planned stage management to rally 
the Prime Minister’s supporters, among whom symptoms 
of wavering and disunion had appeared. On this theory, 
the incident may have some relation to the unfavour- 
able reception of the ballon d’essai concerning a modus 
vivendt between Great Britain and Egypt which recently 
appeared in a Zaghlulist organ, and was subsequently 
disowned by Zaghlul himself. If any conclusion can be 
drawn from the two incidents, it is that Zaghlul Pasha’s 
personal popularity depends largely on his ability to 
identify himself with the more extreme aspirations of 
the Nationalists. 

* * * 

Lord Birkenhead has begun his term at the India 
Office by giving an interview to the London representa- 
tive of the leading Calcutta paper. It was very cautious 
in tone, its points being a restatement of those made 
by the Prime Minister in his Guildhall speech. The 
Government, said Lord Birkenhead, will oppose no 
activity that is constitutional in method. An “almost 
autonomous ’’ system was impossible at the present stage, 
and any extension of the 1919 reforms was contingent 
upon “the degree of honest co-operation and responsi- 
bility ’’ shown by the Indian people. This position has 
been reinforced in Calcutta by a speech from the well- 
known Indian Liberal, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, while 
from the Swarajist camp Mr, Motilal Nehru, leader in 
the Assembly, has sent out an appeal to rich and poor 
for a strengthening of the membership and funds of the 
Swarajist party, which is “fully prepared for the long 
and hard struggle which the advent of the Conservative 
Government makes highly probable.’’ The struggle, in 
Bengal, is about to be resumed between Lord Lytton 
and C. R. Das, over the legislation that will be neces- 
sary to extend the time-limit of the Viceroy’s coercion 
Ordinance. 

* * * 

The first tangible expression of public feeling after 
the victory of President Coolidge has been an extraor- 
dinary boom on the New York Stock Exchange, a week 
of buying and selling, in a prosperity atmosphere, such 
as America has not known for twenty years. It is note- 
worthy that, just as the heads of Wall Street were sound- 
ing a note of caution, Mr. Hoover came out with a state- 
ment that seemed like a prelude to further adventure, 
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American business, he said, was now in a better position 
than at any time since the war. Farm products were 
rising in pric2, the railroads were working efficiently, 
and the Dawes plan had inaugurated the economic recov- 
ery of Europe. The main fact of the American situation, 
of course, is that the business community looks forward 
to a clear four-years’ period, during which, if the signs 
are not misleading, there will be no need to fight anti- 
capitalist legislation or to worry over organized discon- 
tent. This is probably a short view, as Stock Exchange 
views are apt to be; but, in any case, the great industrial 
and financial corporations, who have been spending 
money so lavishly to defeat La Follette, know exactly 
where they are at the moment. Moreover, the gold 
position in the United States supplies solid grounds for 
expecting a price boom. 
* * * 

The protracted electoral campaign in Germany has 
had a rather curious consequence. The party leaders, 
having found it impossible to keep the electorate’s atten- 
tion focused upon the Dawes scheme and foreign politics, 
have introduced new issues. Monarchist and republi- 
can forms of government are now being compared, and 
an attempt made to force every recognized group in the 
party system to declare itself outright on the constitu- 
tional question. As was to be expected, the democratic 
party leaders have answered the challenge by proclaiming 
themselves republicans; but it is not easy to decide 
whether a constitutional monarchy Government could be 
formed out of a centre coalition. There is, at all events, 
no trace of a pronouncement on the subject in Herr 
Stresemann’s speech at Dortmund on November 13th, It 
is an utterance which deserves to be mentioned. Herr 
Stresemann’s main theme was that the German people 
had obtained more solid benefits by accepting the Dawes 
plan than they had secured by any other line of policy. 
He referred to the negotiations for a commercial treaty 
between France and Germany as being important in that 
an economic understanding with France would be “‘ one 
of the most vital instruments for the pacification of 
Europe during the next decade.’’ It is difficult to under- 
stand what possible points of union there could be be- 
tween the nationalists and a party whose leader speaks in 
this way: none the less the reports of an understanding 
between the two persist. 


* * * 


During the last week there have been persistent 
rumours that General Primo de Rivera was about to 
cpen direct negotiations with Abd el Krim ; but the only 
supporting evidence was the admitted fact that a 
Spanish warship, on board which the dictator had em- 


barked, had several times anchored on a part of the. 


coast near Abd el Krim’s headquarters. The 
negotiations, if begun, could hardly relate to anything 
but the military position. At home the dictatorship 
has taken a wise step, by appointing General Milans 
del Bosch, a member of the territorial nobility of 
Catalonia, to be governor of Barcelona. It is now 
openly admitted that a dangerous insurrectionary move- 
ment has been fermenting in the country for months 
past, and that it nearly came to a head. The plan was 
to set up the standard of rebellion in the Pyrenees; to 
proclaim a sometent—a form of national levy which 
goes back to the twelfth century—and to carry on 
guerilla war against vhe Madrid Government. It was 
a serious threat in view of the extraordinary ability 
which the Catalans have repeatedly shown for that 
kind of warfare; and it says a great deal for the Direc- 
torate that they have been at least as conciliatory as 
their parliamentary predecessors. Nothing is better 


caloulated to rouse the traditional Castilian prejudices 
than an armed challenge from the Catalans; and the 
Government is to be congratulated for its honest effort 


to win over the steadier sections of Catalan society. 
* * * 


The present lull in the internecine warfare of the 
Chinese Tuchuns may be attributed mainly to the 
approach of winter. Having driven Wu-pei-fu away 
from Pekin, Chang Tso-lin, the Manchurian war lord, 
and Feng-Yu-hsiang, the ‘‘ Christian General,’’ have 
brought forward an old soldier, Tuan Chi-ju, as candi- 
date for the Presidency, and the three are discussing an 
imposing programme of constitutional reforms, including 
an Assembly of Provincial representatives, through 
whomit is hoped to restore the unity of the country. It 
may be suspected that this is little more than a paper 
programme. Chang Tso-lin’s chief anxiety is to con- 
solidate his strength in the north, and there are already 
rumours of dissensions between him and Feng-Yu-hsiang. 
Meanwhile, Wu-pei-fu is forming a new alliance of the 
Yangtze Governors in the central provinces, and the 
predominant position of Chang Tso-lin in the embryo 
new Government is likely rather to accentuate the divi- 
sion between south and north than to facilitate reunion. 
The abolition of the remaining privileges of the 
ex-Emperor and the sequestration of the Imperial 
Palace have abolished the last vestige of the old religious 
authority from which the Central Government derived 
its prestige, and none of the present leaders have as yet 
shown any ability to provide a substitute. We must 
wait, at any rate, for the opening of the campaigning 
season in the spring, before assuming that the present 


truce is likely to be converted into a lasting peace. 
* * * 


Three most important industrial agreements have 
been concluded during the past week. The new wage 
agreement in the boot and shoe trade was never in any 
danger, and the results of the operatives’ ballot show the 
satisfaction of the vast majority. But their method of 
expressing this satisfaction provides a lesson in the 
danger of electoral apathy, for only 10 per cent. of the 
operatives took the trouble to vote, and even though the 
majority in favour was 15 to 1, a relatively small number 
of votes would have tipped the scale. Another agreement 
concerns the wages of provincial tramway employees 
throughout the country: the men have appreciated the 
benefits of the standardization and stabilization scheme 
recommended by the tribunal to which their claims were 
referred, and have accepted the findings, even though 
their demand for a 10 per cent. general advance in wages 
was not conceded. Similarly, the electrical power-station 
workers have virtually accepted the recommendations of 
the special tribunal which has been investigating their 
claim for a national flat-rate advance of 10s. per week: 
the tribunal unanimously decided that a national 
advance was not warranted, but at the same time a 
broad hint was given that district negotiations should 
yield the men some satisfaction, and this has been 
embodied in a resolution by the National Joint Indus- 
trial Council. To these striking successes in settlement 
by negotiation and inquiry must be added the similar 
and equally hopeful turn in the dispute at the new Bark- 
ing power-station, though the fact that from the trade 
union point of view an important principle is at stake 
tends to complicate the situation. We hope that these 
lessons will have been taken to heart by the locomotive 
men’s society in their current negotiations with the rail- 
way companies on the mileage question, but strike talk 
as a prelude to negotiations seems to be as much favoured 
by Mr. Bromley’s assistants as it has been in time past 
by himself, 
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THE NEW MOROCCAN CRISIS. 
FF good or ill, the Spanish difficulties in Morocco 


have become a matter of international concern. 

General Primo de Rivera’s policy of withdrawal 
and concentration has been challenged by French 
publicists and by Marshal Lyautey, the French Resident 
General at Fez, as a breach of treaty obligations. The 
controversy is one to which other Powers, notably Great 
Britain, can hardly remain indifferent, and it becomes 
important to examine the basis and implications of the 
French attitude. 

To do this, it is necessary to go back some way into 
the tangle of Moroccan diplomacy. During the first 
half of the nineteenth century, France and Spain acted 
independently in Northern Africa; but in 1880 a Con- 
ference of Powers intervened, for the first time, and the 
Convention of Madrid in that year is the first diplomatic 
document making any attempt to define the rights and 
duties of the several States. That Convention, accord- 
ingly, becomes the starting point of our inquiry. It 
is noteworthy that its seventeen clauses deal mainly with 
the privileges of foreign missions, consuls, consular 
courts, &c., and contain no recognition of a military 
occupation. The idea of such occupation is, in fact, 
expressly excluded by the words: ‘‘ Les autorités maro- 
caines ne reconnaitront jamais d’autres protections, 
quelle que soit leur nature, que celles qui sont expressé- 
ment arrétées dans cette convention.” 

On this footing matters remained for about twenty 
years; but in 1900 France again brought the question of 
Morocco forward, and persuaded Italy to allow her a 
free hand in that country, in return for a similar non- 
intervention in Tripoli. In 1904 a convention on the 
same lines was signed between Great Britain and France, 
the price of the British disclaimer being a free hand 
in Egypt. Thus strengthened, the French Government 
concluded, in October of the same year, a secret treaty 
with Spain, providing for the partition of Morocco 
between themselves, if and when the Shereefian Govern- 
ment collapsed. 

All these independent agreements were superseded 
in 1906 by the Convention of Algeciras by which, as the 
result of German intervention, the independence of the 
Sultan was formally guaranteed, and it was laid down 
that all future administrative reforms in the Shereefian 
Empire were to be carried out by “ international agree- 
ment.’’ The special positioa of France in Morocco was 
nevertheless recognized, and in 1911, in response to an 
appeal from the Sultan, a French army was landed, and 
marched on Fez. Almost simultaneously the secret 
agreement of 1904 became known in Germany, and the 
Agadir crisis followed, Great Britain supported France, 
and the result was that France was formally given the 
right to armed intervention in Morocco and to proclaim 
a protectorate, which she did in 1912. It was now 
absolutely necessary for France and Spain to come to an 
agreement as to their respective spheres of influence, 
and they naturally used the old Convention of 1904 
as the basis of the new treaty,-which was signed at 
Madrid on November 27th, 1912. It is this treaty by 
which their respective interests are defined to-day, and 
on the interpretation of its terms, in the light of pre- 
vious events, the present controversy must turn. 

By the Treaty of Madrid, the whole of Morocco-- 
subject to the nominal jurisdiction of the Sultan, and 
to the special status conferred on Tangier, and subse- 
quently regularized by the Convention of 1923—was 
divided between France and Spain, who proceeded to 
undertake the effective military occupation of their 
respective spheres. France has been successful in her 


attempt ; Spain has not, and General Primo de Rivera 
now proposes to end the drain on Spanish resources by 
retiring to two narrow coastal zones which can be 
effectively held. The immediate issue between France 
and Spain is whether Spain has the right thus to loose 
her hold on the sphere assigned to her. 

This point turns on the interpretation of the first 
article of the Treaty of 1912, which begins as follows :— 

“Le gouvernement francais reconnait que, dans 
la zone d’influence espagnole, il appartient 4 1’Espagne 
de veiller 4 la tranquillité de la dite zone et de préter 
son assistance... .”’ 

The French publicists argue that the word appar- 
tenir imposes a definite obligation. This contention 
seems pedantic. It can be supported by dictionary 
definitions; but when it is realized that the Treaty of 
1912 was drawn up, like all the preceding instruments, 
on the assumption that both countries were actually pro- 
tecting Morocco, and that the purpose of the treaty was 
to prevent their respective spheres of influence from 
overlapping, the word can only mean one thing. The 
French Government recognizes that, in the Spanish 
sphere, it falls to Spain wo do certain things; that is to 
say, she has an exclusive right to do them, with which 
France will not interfere, Article 5, it is true, obliges 
Spain not to “ alienate or cede’’ her rights, that is, not 
to make them the subject of barter with other Powers ; 
but this surely does not prevent her, if she wishes, from 
abandoning the territory to its original owners. 

The French attitude is easy to understand. France 
has been successful in keeping order within her own 
Protectorate, in developing its resources, and conciliat- 
ing the goodwill of the people. She fears that the 
Spanish withdrawal will be followed by raids into the 
Protectorate by the turbulent tribesmen of the Rif, and 
it is already reported that Abdel Krim’s emissaries are 
preaching a Holy War among the tribes within the 
French zone. It does not follow that France is entitled 
to demand that Spain shall continue to play a losing 
game for her benefit. 

The French Government has, indeed, a right to 
know whether the Spanish withdrawal is to be perma- 
nent, and if so, to ask that the whole question of 
Morocco shall be considered in the light of the existing 
situation. The Spanish Government have made it clear 
that the concentration of their troops within narrower 
limits does not imply the abandonment of their claim to 
exclusive privileges within their agreed sphere of influ- 
ence, and the French have certainly no desire to take 
over the thankless task of pacifying the Rif; yet the 
security of the Protectorate frontier may, at any 
moment, demand the occupation of posts within the 
abandoned portion of the Spanish sphere. 

This raises a further question of very grave import- 
ance. Can the points at issue be settled by direct nego- 
tiations between France and Spain, or does the 
threatened breakdown of the partition agreement revive 
the interest of other Powers in the Moroccan settlement ? 

In the French view, the interest of Germany and 
Austria is eliminated by the Treaty of Versailles, of 
Great Britain and Italy by the earlier Moroccan con- 
ventions. It seems to us that the situation calls for a 
broader outlook. 

If the security of the internationalized and unforti- 
fied Tangier zone were menaced, all signatories to the 
Tangier Convention would undoubtedly be faced with 
grave responsibilities. At present, however, the line 
on which General Primo de Rivera proposes to con- 
centrate appears to afford Tangier ample protection. 
The issue is one of deeper and wider significance. 
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Prior to the Great War, the development of 
Morocco, as of other parts of Africa, was regarded as a 
counter in a game of grab in which the interests of the 
native counted for little, and which more than once 

‘brought Europe to the brink of war over the Moroccan 
question itself. To-day the atmosphere has changed. 
The system of mandates applied to the ex-enemy 
colonies was evidence of a general recognition of the 
element of trusteeship implied in responsibility for 
backward peoples and undeveloped territories, and a 
general desire to avoid such occasions of international 
friction as were involved in the “ scramble for Africa.”’ 

A just and permanent settlement of the Moroccan 
problem, losing sight neither of the special interests of 
France and Spain nor of the rights and welfare of the 
native population, is as much a matter of international 
concern as any of the disputes which have recently 
occupied the attention of the League of Nations. We 
believe that France, whose administrative record in 
Morocco is admirable, would enormously strengthen her 
position by waiving such claims to negotiate with Spain 
single-handed as may be founded on the old conventions. 
The interpretation of the 1912 treaty is a justiciable 
dispute, well within the competence of the International 
Court. The general position in Morocco, created by the 
Spanish withdrawal, should be the subject of considera- 
tion by the Council of the League. 





THE ECLIPSE OF THE LIBERAL PARTY: 


A SURVEY. 
Br ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 


HERE was a vigour in the Liberal Party in the 
first five years of the twentieth century which 
bore witness of great potential strength. I was 
drawn from official into political life at that time by 
the appeals C.-B., John Morley, Lloyd George, and 
others were making against the dominant forces of 
reaction, the sordid and discreditable adventure of the 
South African War, and the neglect of social reform. 
There was a trumpet note of advance and a feeling of 
urgency which was attractive to youth, and the young 
men rolled up. Men of moderate means, working men, 
trade unionists, and Socialists all wanted to join in the 
great progressive movement. Seats were found for them 
to fight, and as the bye-elections came along Tory losses 
made Liberal prospects brighter and brighter, and in 
1905 Mr. Balfour resigned. 

Before I pass to the next stage let me make clear 
what I am driving at. I will put my proposition first, 
and return to it when I have completed the narrative. 

A progressive party owes its existence to the fact 
that it is progressive, not to the fact that it stands for 
certain political specifics. If it is progressive, it must 
be dynamic and never static. If it is progressive it can 
never afford to lose its advance guard, but it can always 
be ready to shed its rear guard. The moment it ceases 
to be progressive it loses its raison d’étre; and can only 
preach tempering mod-ration, whieh is far better done 
by a Conservative Party. dy 

‘To resume the narrative. When C.-B. formed his 
Government, his conciliatory disposition, together with 
the temptation of presenting a completely united Liberal 
Party, prevented him from taking a step which many 
Liberals in the light of subsequent events have since 
thought would have been wiser. The Liberal 
Imperialists, a very hampering rear guard at the 
moment, might have been shed. The electoral majority 


was almost exclusively C.-B.’s own; but had it been a 
good deal reduced it would have been a distinct advan- 
tage. However, in keeping his hold over the largest 
and most unwieldy party of modern times C.-B. leant 
towards the Left; and the Left, impatient though they 
were at the huge machine not moving faster, trusted 
their leader. When the Prime Minister turned down 
one of their deputations they did not mind because 
they knew that in his heart he agreed with them ; their 
day would come. Between C.-B. and Keir Hardie even 
there was no personal ill-feeling whatever. But Keir 
Hardie knew well enough that C.-B. was not a type, 
but an individual. He recognized that the Lib.-Lab. 
movement was very far from being a step in advance, 
and that the younger and eventually more dominant 
section of the party would be the Liberal Imperialists. 
So it happened ; and Keir Hardie lost no time in detach- 
ing Labour from Liberalism. Although after 1908 the 
Radical impetus given to that large majority was suffi- 
cient to carry the Parliament Act and the Budget, and 
to allow the party to weather two general elections, the 
inclination was to the right; favours went to the right, 
sympathy was given to the right, and. the Radical 
section, regarded with growing disfavour, was gradually 
finding itself alienated. And then the war came. 

The greatest enthusiasts for war and victory will 
not claim that war improves the position of a progressive 
party. Whatever else may be said about 1914-1918, it 
cannot be described as a great progressive period in 
which the nations made strides forward towards enlight- 
enment and culture. The skill or clumsiness displayed 
by Liberal statesmen in that period and later need not be 
discussed. The times were abnormal, and no two 
Liberals even would agree as to whether Mr. Asquith, 
Lord Grey, Mr. Lloyd George, or Sir Hamar Green- 
wood was the most to be admired. Anyhow, they were 
proud, both sections of them, in having no sort of truck 
with the pacifists. Now Pacifism happens to be an 
extremely advanced creed. However ridiculous its 
exponents may appear during a war, they speak with 
voices which are going to be listened to in future. The 
walls of my vast slums in Brightside are decorated at 
election time with the words, written in huge chalk 
letters by the workers themselves: ‘‘ Remember 1914.” 
It was not a small event that; it has bitten deep down 
into many a woman’s heart. It is not going to be 
forgotten by this generation 

Now what happened? The pacifist section of the 
Labour Party was the I.L.P. There was a. certain 
amount of dispute and controversy at first, but the 
policy of the I.L.P. gained ground with rapid strides 
precisely on account. of its pacifism, and there is no 
need to describe its influence in the Labour Party to-day. 
The pacifist group in the House of Commons consisted 
of a score or so of members, about half I.L.P. and half 
Radical members of the. Liberal Party. These latter 
were given short shrift. Neither Mr. Asquith nor Mr. 
Lloyd .George would admit that. these men could be’ 
counted as Liberals. I do not know what happened in 
each. individual case, but my opponent in 1918 was 
selected by the Asquithjan Whip and finally endorsed by 
the Coalition Whip, so that there might be no question 
of any section of the Liberal-Party being associated with 
a pacifist. They both of them instinctively felt that 
the right thing to do was to cut off this little advanced 
section, utterly negligible, comprising no one of any 
particular note. It really did not seem to matter one 
way or the other. The men, indeed, may have been 
small, but the Liberal leaders miscalculated the size of 
the event with which these men were associated. When 
those half-dozen or so Liberal members went over to 
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the Labour Party, not tens of thousands but hundreds 
of thousands of electors went with them, and have been 
going over ever since. 

Of the association of Liberals with the Coalition and 
their internal divisions since 1918, of the divided, and 
worse still utterly neglected, leadership, there is no need 
for me to speak. These may have aggravated and 
hastened the decline of the party, but they were the 
consequences rather than the causes of it. As a progres- 
sive party Liberals had come to a standstill, and at 
each turning-point they steered to the right and allowed 
their more adventurous spirits to carry with them 
companies, and at last battalions, over to their great 
rival. C.-B.’s human standard of valuation died with 
him, and for it was substituted a rather arid intellectual 
standard combined with an appreciation of the wiles of 
the expert tacticians. Brains were at a high average 
up to the last. But it was blood that was wanting, the 
warm blood of human feeling. Masterly as the defence 
of the capitalist system may have been in 1923, it was 
hardly an inspiring message for a progressive party to 
take to the industrial centres. In the college quad the 
Liberal Party have much to say that is interesting, but 
when they mount the soap-box at the street corner they 
find no audience. 

Their position in the last Parliament was an impos- 
sible one. If they wholeheartedly supported a Labour 
Government and co-operated with them in close and 
intimate friendship they would lose their identity. 
Obviously, they could not be expected to do that. They 
were reluctant to support the Tories. So the only 
course that remained was to give qualified support to 
the Labour Government, always reminding it of their 
generosity, warning it of the results of losing their 
favour, twitting it for not being as advanced as they 
themselves would be, and solemniy admonishing it for 
any deviation from the strict path of rectitude. No 
two parties can sit alongside of one another in Parlia- 
ment on these terms for very long. 

Probably nine-tenths of the rank and file of the 
Labour Party who are over forty have been Liberals. 
They are not going to drop out from the forward march 
now in order to deliberate as to whether going too fast 
forward is more dangerous than going backwards. And 
as for the youth, it is crowding forward from the work- 
shops, and from the universities, too. There is a life 
and reality in the Labour movement, a sense of service 
and fellowship, a fresh feeling of absorbing the new 
thought, an inspiration towards an ideal, distant no 
doubt, but which they can help to create, and there is 
an anticipation of better days. I used to preach 
Socialism to my audiences in 1906, and many other 
Liberals did likewise. Anyone caught doing that in the 
Liberal Party to-day would soon be weeded out. 

No, it is not their failure over Peace, Retrenchment, 
and Reform; it is not so much their association with 
the war; it is not by any means lack of ability or the 
presence of superior ability in their rivals; it is not 
faulty organization—organization will grow fast enough 
if there is a live cause—no, it is none of these things 
which has brought about the eclipse of the Liberal Party. 
It is that they have missed the great chance, they have 
allowed the new movements of thought to pass them 
by, they have become static, they have failed to respond 
to the appeal for courage and initiative, and they have 
turned a deaf ear to the great protest whispered here, 
shouted there, in different ways by different voices, but 
in the same spirit and in an evergrowing chorus—that 
social injustice is not the work of God but the work of 


man, and that it is about time that man set to work 
to cure it. 


THE FRUITS OF STABILIZATION IN 
GERMANY. 


HE Berlin of to-day presents a very different 
picture from twelve months ago. In September, 


1923, the mark was tumbling in value every 
day, and the whole structure of society and of civiliza- 
tion itself was visibly disintegrating. Berlin was 
crowded with foreigners, especially from Eastern 
Europe, making vast profits out of the ruin of the 
people. Banks and liqueur shops sprang up everywhere 
mushroomlike, and competed eagerly for possession of 
every vacant shop or site. Long queues of harassed 
housewives stood outside the foodshops, to find only too 
often that the money which should have lasted them 
a week would barely buy the necessary food for one 
day. The all-pervading topic of conversation was the 
quotation of the dollar, and the main preoccupation 
of countless thousands to whom the mysteries of the 
Stock Exchange had previously been a sealed book wes 
speculation in all its varied forms. With the collapse 
of the monetary standard of value went also in many 
cases the loss of the old traditions of honesty and 
honourable dealings, not merely in business but in 
other walks of life. The streets of Berlin were unsafe 
at night, and the respectable citizen who had to be 
abroad after nightfall carried a pistol in his pocket. 
The transport system had broken down, and life in 
Berlin was a nightmare. 

To-day, the change from the conditions of a year 
ago is almost unbelievable. The miracle has actually 
occurred: the currency has been stabilized, and a mark 
is a mark once more. The old virtues of the German 
people—diligence, probity, and thrift—have in a large 
measure returned. The undesirable foreigners have 
been swept away by a change which in a few days con- 
verted Germany from one of the cheapest into by far 
the most expensive country in Europe. In Berlin alone 
hundreds of the new banks have disappeared, and not 
a few of the owners are now atoning for their offences 
in prison. The shameless extravagance of the nouveaux 
riches of the inflation period, which stood in such 
glaring contrast to the impoverishment of the masses, 
is a thing of the past, and very many of these tem- 
porary millionaires have since lost everything they had 
gained, and have returned to their original obscurity. 
Throughout industry a great process of writing down of 
paper capital has taken place, and balance-sheets are 
no longer a fantastic medley of gold and paper marks, 
with the result that not merely the revenue authorities, 
but the manufacturer or trader himself can ascertain 
what is the real position of his business. 

But it is, above all, in the daily life of the people 
that the magnitude of the change can be seen. The 
food queue is now only an evil memory, prices fluctuate 
but little from day to day, and the housewife knows 
what the money at her disposal will buy. The munici- 
pality is no longer bankrupt, streets are being repaired, 
houses repainted, and work that has been held up for 
ten years is being gradually taken in hand. The people 
as a whole are regaining their self-respect which had 
been undermined by the events of the last few years. 
Most important of all, it is at last possible to save again 
with the knowledge that the money laid by will retain 
its value. 

After full account has been taken of the immense 
improvement as compared with a year ago, it must be 
recognized that the condition of the great majority of 
the population is by no means enviable. The purchasing 
power of the renten-mark is on an average not much 
more than 60 per cent. of its pre-war value (a mark is 
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about equivalent to a shilling), and both wages and 
salaries are far below the pre-war level. A skilled 
miner in full work gets no more than 30 marks a week, 
and an ordinary postman 20 marks a week. Very 
few salaried employees, evén those in responsible posi- 
tions, such as bank clerks with twenty years’ service, 
earn as much as 40 marks a week. Even the salary of a 
higher official in the great Departments of State 
amounts to under £300 per annum. Not merely are 
earnings extraordinarily low when regard is had to the 
cost of living, but there is a great deal of unemploy- 
ment, far more than appears in the official figures, 
which only show the numbers in actual receipt of relief, 
and short-time is also extensively worked. The scale 
of relief is low: the maximum relief for a married man 
without children in Berlin is 8.9 marks, and for a 
married man with two children 12.1 marks per week. 
It is difficult to conceive how it is possible for married 
people with families to exist on their earnings even 
when they are fortunate enough to be in full employ- 
ment, especially when it is remembered that all savings 
have been swept away during the inflation period. 
Unemployment is particularly bad amongst salaried 
employees, who have been dismissed by tens of thousands 
when stabilization had reduted to a small fraction the 
amount of clerical work necessary in banks and business 
houses. As a result of low wages, unemployment, 
shortage of liquid capital, and extreme scarcity of 
credit, the purchasing power of the internal market is 
small, while, contrary to the general view held abroad, 
the German manufacturer and merchant is finding 
as much difficulty as his competitors in other countries 
in expanding his foreign markets. Even without the 
payments falling due to be made under the Dawes 
scheme, it seems probable that the return of Germany 
to a condition of comparative prosperity would have 
been a slow and in many ways a painful process of 
recovery after the debauch of inflation. As it is, these 
payments must be provided, at least so far as internal 
taxation is concerned, and to all the other difficulties 
and problems confronting the country today is added 
the struggle now beginning between capital and labour 
as to the distribution of the reparation burdens. Small 
earnings, long hours of work, and a low standard of 
living, would seem to be the probable lot of the bulk 
of the population for many years to come. When all 
this has been said, however, it still remains true that 
the two cardinal events of the last twelve months—the 
stabilization of the currency and the conclusion of the 
Dawes Agreement—have accomplished a revolution for 
the better in the conditions of the German people such 
as would have seemed impossible only a year ago. 


C. W. GuImLLEBAvD. 





E. D. MOREL. 


F we were in search of a man and a career which 

| might be cited as an example of something possible, 

and natural, in England, but unimaginable else- 

where, not a few among us would answer, Edmund Dene 

Morel. He was an extraordinary man, his life a romance 
of public action, his tragedy a bitter thing. 

You could not think of him as half a Frenchman. 
Physically he was a Briton of the masterful type, in 
build not unlike Ramsay MacDonald. He had a fine 
carriage and, especially after years and grief had silvered 
it, a noble head. He was always confident, dominant ; 
many said arrogant. His drive was terrific. Wherever 
he was, there was energy and storm, His life was con- 
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flict. The idea of non-resistance had no meaning for 
him. When the Press reviled him as pacifist, his inner 
scorn must have been fierce. When Ramsay MacDonald 
and Bishop Gore presented him for the Nobel Peace 
Prize, the abode of Thor and Odin should have rung with 
laughter. 

The history of modern world philanthropy contains 
nothing to compare with the Congo Reform movement. 
In strategy, and in success, it was unique. Morel, if one 
may mix the images, was its architect, its champion, 
its spearhead. But he was not its initiator. A few fine 
pioneers—notably Thomas Hodgkin, the Quaker his- 
torian, Fox-Bourne, of the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society, and Sir Charles Dilke—had broken the ground. 
Roger Casement and the missionaries supplied the smash- 
ing documentary proof. Cromer, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and other men in eminent positions, brought the 
Governments in. But Morel was the challenging and 
rallying centre. His was the genius for publicity. It 
was he, mainly, who enlisted that unequalled battalion of 
statesmen and churchmen, commercial magnates, editors, 
men of letters and science, who, from 1908 to 1912, 
combined to destroy the Leopold régime. It was the 
shortest of crusades, for at the end of eight years the 
Association was disbanded, its work being done. 

From the Congo to Morocco. Morel, who held the 
most definite convictions on the destiny of Africa as 
the black man’s continent, was an implacable enemy of 
white exploitation. But he drew a line between ths 
Imperialisms of Europe. The Belgian and French in 
his eyes were vile. The British, particularly as directed 
by Sir Edward Grey, was wicked. The German, he 
seems to have been persuaded, was capable of redemp- 
tion. Morocco he envisaged as the central nursery of 
wars. His book on its secret diplomacy (not nearly so 
secret, as the official records show, as he maintained) 
has furnished the critics of Britain with more 
ammunition than was available before the publication 
of the secret treaties in 1917. He believed the Grey 
policy to be working out in the ruin of Europe; and. 
hence his stand in 1914 was inevitable. With Norman 
Angell, Arthur Ponsonby, and C. P. Trevelyan (but, in 
the first stage, without Ramsay MacDonald), he 
founded the Union of Democratic Control. The work 
of that body, with its group of courageous and untiring 
speakers, and their record of an unbroken series of 
meetings, for the discussion of the roots of war and the 
bases of peace, is to be honoured as a fine piece of 
English public service. Morel, once more, was the 
centre of storm. A Buxton might reason sweetly, 
or a Snowden sharply ; Morel, as always, invited conflict. 
He provoked an intense and envenomed hate. A. knot 
of personal enemies pursued him day by day with 
immitigable rancour. In the long history of English 
controversy there has been nothing more curious, there 
have been few things more mean, than the hunting of 
Morel by Cecil Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc. The 
authorities, naturally, were eager enough to get him. 
They believed he was theirs under the Conscription 
Acts. He was, indeed, within the age, but not up to 
the standard of fitness. The police combed his office 
and his home, without result. The man was invulnerable. 
But a woman friend, a distinguished novelist, offered to 
carry a parcel of U.D.C. pamphlets for him to Romain 
Rolland in Switzerland, and Morel thereby came within’ 
the grasp of Dora. He made the mistake of not con- 
ducting his own case. His counsel offered no defence, 
and the upshot was six months in jail. Morel was 
outraged by this treatment; and more deeply outraged, 
doubtless, by the fact that (though John Morley sent. 
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him his ‘ Recollections ’’ to cheer the prison cell) none 
of the great ones of the earth who had applauded his 
devotion and followed his lead in the Congo stood by 
him when the hounds of the Press had their teeth in 
his flesh. 

As the war was ending Morel joined the I.L.P. 
Already known as a born pamphleteer, and as a platform 
speaker who could make Labour audiences excited over 
foreign affairs, he laid siege to Dundee. His triumph 
there over Winston Churchill, with the “dry” 
evangelist Scrymgeour heading the poll, was the most 
sensational event of the 1922 election. There was no man 
in the new House more assured than he of a place among 
the small company of great private members, though 
anyone might see that the House for him could be no 
spiritual home. In his private life, Morel was ideally 
happy. His intimates were few, but devoted. The 
garden of his Hertfordshire home was his refuge and 
solace. We English are said to love independence, and 
to worship courage. E. D. Morel was independence in- 
carnate; and, whatever may be the truth about the 
things for which he fought, he was as brave a man as 
England in our time has known. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 





Party are many, and necessarily at this stage 

somewhat incoherent and tentative. There is 
a strong tendency to form groups and caves, and Cap- 
tain Wedgwood Benn has taken the field with a resound- 
ing broadside on the personal issue, which, however 
decently veiled in public, is the most discussed question 
of all behind the scenes. Whether Captain Benn was 
wise in discharging the broadside at this moment is the 
subject of much difference of opinion. That he acted 
only after careful deliberation and from the strongest 
sense of public and party duty no one doubts. His 
sincerity of motive is as shining a quality of his character 
as his personal intrepidity and chivalry. He is a good 
man to go tiger-hunting with, and the Liberal Party 
has few men in its ranks who are as much respected, 
and none who inspire so much of that quality so rare 
in political life, personal affection. My own feeling is 
that nothing but good will come from clearing the air. 
There is abundant time before us for setting our house in 
order, and we need not take alarm at the skeletons in 
our cupboard being brought into the light. The per- 
sonal issue will settle itself with events and with time. 
In the meanwhile, the revival of the party must come 
from the constituencies, and it should be the aim of any 
scheme of reorganization, while simplifying the central 
control, to decentralize to the utmost the activities of 
the party. In the past too much reliance has been placed 
upon central funds and centralized administration, and 
the new birth of the movement must come from the 
local committee rooms. It is in creating that sense of 
initiative and self-dependence in the constituencies that 
Sir Donald Maclean’s committee will do its best work. 


* 7 * 


I hear that when, with the New Year, Germany 
recovers its fiscal freedom it will not improbably impose 
a tariff equivalent for the 26 per cent. duty on German 
goods which the late Government, under Treasury 
advice, reimposed last summer. The Germans, I under- 
stand, hold that that duty as an instrument for raising 
reparations is not consistent with the London Agree- 
ment. The effect of the renewal of the duty has been 


: HE schemes for the reorganization of the Liberal 


that France, Italy, and Belgium ‘have put on similar 
duties—also, of course, for reparations. In these circum- 
stances nothing is more certain or natural than that 
Germany will retaliate ag soon as her hands are free. 
* * ~ 

Although ‘he was in the prime of life, it is improb- 
able that Mr. Edwin Montagu, had he lived, would have 
returned to politics. He only entered that distracted 
field of labour at the earnest solicitation of his father, 
the first Lord Swaythling, his own desire as a young 
man being to devote himself to a scientific career. He 
was a man of unusual gifts, and his appointment as 
Parliamentary secretary to Mr. Asquith opened out the 
highest possibilities of office to him. He was never a 
very popular figure in the House or in the party, but the 
subtlety and breadth of his mind commanded respect, 
and his industry and knowledge always made him a 
force to be reckoned with. His appointment to the 
India Office in the course of the war might have allayed 
Indian discontents and changed the whole current of 
affairs in that country had he not been betrayed by 
circumstances. It is the tragedy of our relations with 
India that the subject so rarely commands the serious 
study of British statesmen. With one exception, Mr. 
Montagu may be said to have been the only front rank 
politician in recent times who has really grasped the 
Indian problem. He approached it, as it can only be 
successfully approached, with distinct Oriental sympathy 
and understanding, and he worked at it with the 
thoroughness that always marked his activities. Had he 
had the courage, with Lord Chelmsford, then the Vice- 
roy, to follow his own instinct and make a clean cut 
with the past—a course that should have been taken in 
view of the great services which India had rendered 
during the war—his policy of appeasement would almost 
certainly have succeeded. But the Rowlatt repression 
laws were sprung upon India at the critical moment, 
reviving all the pre-war suspicions and animosities, and 
creating the worst possible atmosphere for Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s task of reconciliation. From that fatal mistake 
the new and more hopeful situation left by the war 
never recovered, and the Amritsar massacre which over- 
shadowed the introduction of the Montagu reform 
scheme completed the disastrous tendency of events. 

- 7 . 


That scheme, in its main characters, was a wise 
and well-considered step in the direction to which the 
Morley reforms had pointed. It extended the principle 
of self-government substantially, and safeguarded the 
experiment with conditions the wisdom of which India 
would not have questioned. But the humiliating and 
intolerable provisions of the Rowlatt Acts and the 
Amritsar crime had outraged Indian sentiment and 
destroyed confidence in the new movement. The Mon- 
tagu scheme, which should have inaugurated a new era 
in our relations with India, still functions—though the 
diarchy principle, always its most vulnerable spot, has 
practically broken down—but it functions in a country 
seething with discontents, suspicions, and distrust. The 
recent influences at the India Office have not been of 
a kind to check the disquieting tendency, and Lord 
Birkenhead inherits a task as momentous and delicate 
as any that ever fell to a Minister of the Crown. If he 
is wise he will work in the Montagu spirit, the spirit of 
sympathetic and understanding co-operation with reason- 
able Indian feeling and opinion. If he does that he may 
still reap where Montagu sowed. 


* * * 


Mr. J. W. Davis, the defeated Democratic candi- 
date in the Presidential election, has lost no time in 
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placing the Atlantic between him and his own country. 
He arrived at Plymouth this week and had intended 
to renew some of his many friendships in London, but 
changed his mind and has proceeded direct to Italy. 
In a letter from a member of the U.S. Administra- 
tion, which I have seen this week, the view is expressed 
that the deciding factor in the election was the price 
of corn in Europe, which disposed of the agrarian dis- 
content and defeated the high hopes that had at one 
time inspired the La Follette candidature. It is a 
little hard that the English housewife should have to pay 
for a Republican victory in America, but the fact, if it 
is a fact, shows upon what humble considerations world- 
shaking events turn. Even a letter, whose genuineness 
is still apparently in doubt, has done for Mr. Baldwin 
and his party a service as great as that which the rise 
in the price of corn did for Mr. Coolidgs. 
+ + . 

A point of some importance is involved in the singu- 
lar conflict that has taken place between the officials 
and the Executive of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. A Labour Government has been in 
power, and nothing is more likely than that other 
Labour Governments will hold office in the future. Such 
Ministries must necessarily be drawn largely from the 
leaders of the trade unions. In surrendering their posi- 
tions for an uncertain seat on the Treasury bench they 
can hardly be expected to surrender their permanent 
means of livelihood. The salary incidental to six 
months’ tenure of the Ministry of Transport is a very 
inadequate substitute for a steady income as President 
of the Transport Union. It is certainly not creditable 
to the Executive of that Union that, having consented 
to the temporary release of Mr. Harry Gosling from 
the Presidency in order that he should go into the 
Government, they should then decide that they could 
do without a President, and that Mr. Gosling’s 
“release’’ from his office should be permanent and 
final. The officials of the Union, in insisting on this 
decision being cancelled, showed more sense of decency 
and moro regard for the future responsibilities of 
Labour in administering the national affairs than their 
Executive. Trade union leaders are not men of inde- 
pendent means, and if the acceptance of office meant 
that at the end they would find themselves among the 
unemployed, it is obvious that in the appointment of 
his Government a Labour Prime Minister would not be 
able to draw upon the very men most necessary to his 
Ministry. Politics as a business is no career for poor 
men, and if Labour wishes to bring Ministerial office, 
as it should be brought, within the scope of the engine- 
driver, the collier, and the transport worker, it must 
secure them against the vicissitudes to which that uncer- 
tain eminence is subject. 


* * * 


I do not think that enough notice has been taken 
of one incident which occurred on Armistice Day. On 
that occasion 50,000 people assembled on College Green 
in Dublin, and in the course of a memorial service ‘‘ God 
Save the King’’ was sung with marked fervour and 
without a hint of dissent. ‘‘ It is the first time,”’ says 
a distinguished Irishman, himself a Home Ruler, ‘‘ that 
the British National Anthem has been sung in the 
open air in Ireland since the Act of Union was passed. 
And I am satisfied,’ he adds, ‘‘ that it represents the 
main current of Irish opinion to-day. That is the real 
achievement of Home Rule. We had to win it in order 
to learn the virtues and forget the vices of the British 


connection.’’ 
A. G. G. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE LIBERAL LAND POLICY. 

Srr,—May I, as a farmer and a Libcral, be allowed: to 
say a few words in criticism of the present Liberal Land 
Policy? I feel impelled to write because it is my sincere 
conviction that the final adoption of such a. policy, as. part 
of the Liberal programme, would be a severe blow to the 
Liberal Party in the country constituencies. 

Theoretically, it appears to me an entirely un-liberal 
measure. It is a thinly veiled form of Nationalization, 
actually as revolutionary in character as any scheme yet 
adopted by the Labour Party ; and it would bring ‘in a sys- 
tem of bureaucratic control such as Liberals must instinc- 
tively fear. 

It is not, however, the theory of the policy so much as the 
vision of its practical working that would lose the Liberal 
Party most of its supporters in country districts. The bur- 
den imposed on the community by the costly machinery 
necessary for dealing with the payment of rent to present 
landlords, the collection of rent from tenants, the deciding 
of claims for the reduction of rent and the provision of 
capital for improvements, for the weighing of rival claims 
of new tenants for vacant holdings—the imposition of such 
a burden, I claim, would only be justified were the benefits 
to be derived therefrom of a very substantial character. 
What are these benefits? The farmer is going to gain com- 
plete security of tenure for himself and his direct heirs, 
provided he farms his land properly ; but the price he pays 
will be submission to State control. The chief advantage for 
the community at large is the elimination of the bad farmer 
and a consequent increase in the productivity of the land. Is 
this hope likely to be realized? It is suggested that some 
body with a composition similar to that of the late war 
agricultura! committees should have the duty of deciding 
who is, and who is not, farming his land properly; but I 
venture to believe that practical farmers will no longer be 
willing to undertake so invidious a task. Could a committee 
of shopmen be found to sit in judgment on their fellow shop- 
keepers and to decide whether any particular shop is, or is 
not, being run in the interests of the community? And if 
they could be found, should we be prepared to take their 
decision as final? Yet if men of expert knowledge will not 
accept the responsibility for making decisions, whom shall 
we appoint? In the few cases where even an untrained eye 
can tell that a farm is being neglected, inquiry will gene- 
rally show that it is being farmed by an aged man or the 
widow or young son of the late occupier. Under the new 
system will such tenants be evicted? I would submit that 
the cases where land is being wilfully neglected would prove 
to. be too few to justify the immense expenditure involved by 
the new policy. There is a saying im these parts that every 
man knows how to manage a woman better than her husband, 
Certainly, the politician always assumes that the farmer is 
ignorant of his own business. Again, in some unexplained 
manner, this nationalization policy claims to be going to 
bring benefits to the agricultural worker. The labourer can- 
not benefit unless the industry as a whole is more prosperous. 
The exchange of a local landlord, in direct touch with the 
farmer, for a system of State landlordism, can hardly work 
this miracle. Do we find at present that the smallholder 
prefers a County Council holding to one belonging to a private 
landlord? Another point, not usually realized by the town 
dweller or the politician, is that good farming often loses 
money to the country. Many gentlemen’s home farms are 
worked so as to produce the maximum yield of crops and 
first-class herds, but the cost of production far exceeds the 
value of the output; whereas a farm where rigid economy is 
observed may yield a good living to the farmer, though it 
produces less food for the populace. Which of these methods 
is going to be considered most beneficial to the community ? 

The suggestion that the State should now purchase their 
farms of those men who were unfortunate enough to buy 
during the post-war boom, at the same uneconomic price as — 
they then gave, would mean a sheer loss to the community 
for the benefit of those farmers. Is this compatible with 
the doctrine of retrenchment so dear to Liberals? Such a 
precedent would naturally encourage other unlucky specu- 
lators to look for similar help from the State. 
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Finally, I would ask that you may find room for these 
remarks in your columns, because I believe that the town 
dweller does not realize with what a burden such a policy 
would load the taxpayer, nor how unwelcome it would prove 
to the farmer.—Yours, &c., 

Mreram STEVENS. 

Bradfield, Reading. 


THE FINANCIAL POSITION OF AUSTRALIA. 

Sir,—It is greatly to be regretted that your financial 
contributor should have taken a stockbroker’s circular as 
a sufficient basis for comments on the financial position of 
Australia when the full official figures were available and 
at his service. Quoting from this circular in your issue 
of November lst, your contributor sets down the increase 
in the Australian public debt during the last five years as 
233 millions, and to this overborrow:ng he attributes the 
adverse balance visible in the trade returns of 1923 and 
1924. Doubtless, borrowing to such an extent would 
naturally call for adverse comment, but was there such 
borrowing? In these five years the Commonwealth funded 
about 79 millions war loans and issued 43 millions of stock 
to the Imperial Government, to liquidate advances made 
during the war period or obligations then incurred—thus 
121 millions disappears from your contributor’s total of debt 
increase during five years. As regands the total loan obliga- 
tions of Commonwealth and States, set down by your con- 
tributor at 937 millions, the whole point of his story is that 
the payment of interest thereon interferes with the natural 
course of trade, and the interest of 937 millions is an impor- 
tant matter. The sum owing by Australia to Great Britain 
on public account is not 937 millions, but 446 millions, of 
which nearly 100 millions represents stock held by the Impe- 
rial Government. The Australian local debt is somewhat 
more than 490 millions, and the interest payable thereon 
cannot in any way affect the external trade of the country, 
as might be inferred from your article. 

I would not wish to make too much of verbal inaccuracies, 
but the following statement in your article is something 
more than a verbal error: “ For the current year the States 
Loan Act authorized the following borrowings :— 


£& 
To be raised in Australia 10,300,000 
Commonwealth, for interest and pay- 
ment in London, say 8,000,000 
States, for interest in London, say ... 13,000,000 
States, for purchases in London, say 1,000,000 ” 


It will scarcely be credited that, apart from the first item, 
there is no word of truth in this statement. The Act 
referred to does not authorize borrowing to meet payments 
required under headings two, three, and four, in the above 
statement; it makes no reference of any kind to payments 
to be made in London, and I would be correct in saying that 
no Act has ever Leen passed in Australia which authorized 
the raising of a loan for the purpose of obtaining funds 
for paying the interest on other loans. 

You speak of the balance of trade being adverse to 
Australia, and quote the figures of the last two years to 
illustrate your contention that Australia was not paying its 
way. There was, indeed, a large excess of imports both in 
1922 and 1923, but this can be accounted for without raising 
an alarm about the financial position being unsafe, and the 
necessity of being free from the suspicion of insecurity. In 
any case, why take alarm at the adverse figures of two years? 
—already the exports of the current year promise very largely 
to exceed the imports, and if your contributor had allowed 
himself to consider the subject at large he would have dis- 
covered that in the last twenty-five years the exports from 
Australia have exceeded the imports twenty times. Taking 
the period elapsing since the outbreak of war, the excess of 
exports from Australia has been nearly 55 millions, in spite 
of the deficiency of the last two years. 

The main exports of Australia are the products of its 
fields, pastures, and mines, all more or Jess affected by 





seasonal influences. There was a large falling off in the 
quantity of butter, cream, wheat, flour, meats, fresh fruits, 
&c., produced during 1922-3 and 1923-4, hence the deficiency 
of exports of those years. This deficiency will be more than 
redressed during the current year, and the trade balance 
expected should satisfy the most captious critic.—Yours, &c., 


T. A. CoGHian. 


New South Wales Government Offices, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
November 11th, 1924. 


[Our City Editor replies to this letter under “ Finance 
and Investment.”—Ep., THE Nation. ] 


“THE PROBLEM OF THE PARTIES.” 

Sim,—The article in your issue of the 8th inst. on “ The 
Problem of the Parties’”’ is interesting, but not convincing 
as to the prospective future of the Liberal Party. 

You say, “There is only one chance of a future for 
Liberalism as a great organized party—that it should think 
out a policy, and preach it, which grips the public imagina- 
tion as a sincere and serious policy better adapted to the 
needs of Britain than any which Labour or Conservatism 
can offer.” 

May I, as one of the many thousands who have left the 
Liberal Party without joining any other, say why in my 
opinion it cannot hope for any such future? 

Earlier in your article you say, “ There is one class of 
reform which Conservatism can never undertake—the class 
which involves a serious challenge to the interests of the 
well-to-do. The man who supposes that the task of social 
reconstruction that lies ahead of us can be achieved without 
reforms of this type is nursing an illusion.” 

- But it is just this class of reform which the Liberal 
Party dare not touch—or only with gloved fingers. 

A good example is shown in the story of the proposal 
for a Capital Levy. I do not express an opinion as to the 
practicability or desirability of this proposal, but such 
Liberals as Mr. Masterman and Mr. Pringle unmistakably 
did, but only to turn their backs upon their own opinions 
very speedily. And why? The reasons they advanced 
probably satisfied nobody, not even themselves, but it seemed 
pretty clear that they had to choose either to drop their 
advocacy of this scheme, or retire from the Liberal Party. 
And we all remember how Lord Leverhulme, a prominent 
supporter of the party, denounced the Excess Profits Duty. 
Party Liberalism has lost its hold upon the popular mind 
just because “ the interests of the well-to-do ” have so large 
a place in deciding the limit to which it may go in economic 
reform.—Yours, &c., 

Joun B. Garner. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

Srr,—From an article in your issue of October 25th, 
one might be led to believe that Christian Science is a form 
of auto-suggestion, and is a belief in the influence of what 
is commonly called “mind over matter.” This is not so. 
Christian Science is the utilization of the spiritual truths of 
the divine Mind, or the Mind of Christ, in destroying the 
false beliefs of the carnal mind, manifesting themselves in 
discord, both mental and physical. It differs from all other 
mental methods in this fact.—Yours, &c., 


Cartes W. J. TENNANT, 


Committee on Publication. 
November 5th, 1924. 


THE “ ADELPHI.” 

Simz,—Will you kindly allow me to state in your columns 
that I am no longer associated in any way whatever with 
the “ Adelphi,” edited by J. M. Murry, either as assistant 
editor, contributor, or founder?—Yours, &c., 

S. S. Korreniansxy. 

St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 

November 10th, 1924. 
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“THE ANTIQUARY” 


By VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


to influence others, whose fame is for that reason 

both serene and cloudless, who are enjoyed or 
neglected rather than criticized and read. Among them 
is Scott. The most impressionable beginner, whose pen 
oscillates if exposed within a mile of the influence of 
Stendhal, Flaubert, Henry James, or Chekhov, can read 
the Waverley novels one after another without altering 
an adjective. Yet there are no books perhaps upon which 
at this moment more thousands of readers are brooding 


° | ‘HERE are some writers who have entirely ceased 


and feasting in a rapture of silent satisfaction. ‘‘ The 
Antiquary,’’ ‘“‘ The Bride of Lammermoor,”’ ‘‘ Red- 
gauntlet,’’ ‘‘ Waverley,’ ‘“‘Guy Mannering,” “ Rob 


Roy,’’ ‘‘ The Heart of Midlothian ??__what can one do 
when one has finished the last but wait a decent interval 
and then begin again upon the first? 

Uncritical and silent enjoyment—perhaps this 
implies that the Waverley novel reading habit has some- 
thing vicious about it, that one keeps it private, does not 
wish to share it, nor feel altogether sure that one can 
defend it. What can be said, for instance, in favour of 
Scott’s style? Every page of every masterpiece is watered 
down with long, languid Latin words: peruse, manifest, 
evince ; the sea in the heat of a crisis is ‘‘ the devouring 
element’’ ; a gull on the same occasion a “‘winged denizen 
of the crag.’’ But this only shows that Scott, like most 
great novelists, wrote in pages, not in sentences, and had 
at his command, and knew the season when to use, 
styles of different qualities, genteel penmanship included. 
These slips and slovenlinesses are pauses which give the 
reader breathing space and air the book. Moreover, it is 
only perfunctorily that one either notices or condemns 
them ; read currently, in their places, as Scott uses them, 
they fulfil their purpose and merge perfectly with their 
surroundings. Let us compare Scott the slovenly with 
Stevenson the precise, and it cannot be denied that 
though we get from Stevenson a much closer idea of a 
single object, we get from Scott an incomparably more 
vivid impression of the whole. The storm in ‘‘ The 
Antiquary,’’ made up of all sorts of stage hangings and 
cardboard screens—‘‘ denizens of the crags,’’ ‘‘ clouds 
like disasters around a sinking empire ’’—nevertheless 
roars and splashes and almost devours the group huddled 
on the crag; while the storm in ‘‘ Kidnapped,’’ with its 
conscientious detail and its neat dapper adjectives, is 
incapable of wetting the sole of a lady’s slipper. 

The much more serious charge against Scott is that 
he used the wrong pen, the genteel pen, not merely to 
fill in backgrounds and dash off a cloud piece, but to 
describe the intricacies and passions of the human heart. 
But what language to use of the Lovels and Isabellas, 
the Darsies, Ediths, and Mortons! As well talk of the 
hearts of seagulls and the passions and intricacies of 
walking-sticks and umbrellas; for indeed these ladies 
and gentlemen are scarcely to be distinguished from the 
winged denizens of the crag. They are equally futile; 
equally impotent; they squeak; they flutter; and a 
strong smell of camphor exudes from their poor dried 
breasts when, with a dismal croaking and cawing, they 
emit the astonishing language of their love-making. 

“‘ Without my father’s consent, I will never enter- 
tain the addresses of anyone; and how totally impossible 
it is that he should countenance the partiality with which 
you honour me, you are yourself fully aware,’ says the 
young lady. ‘‘ Do not add to the severity of repelling 
my sentiments the rigour of obliging me to disavow 
them,’’ replies the young gentleman; and he may be 


illegitimate, and he may be the son of a peer, and he 
may be both one and the other, but it would take a far 
stronger inducement than that to make us care a straw 
what happens to Lovel and his Isabella. 

But then, after all, we are not meant to care a straw. 
Having pacified his conscience as a magistrate by allud- 
ing to the sentiments of the upper classes in tones of 
respect and esteem, having vindicated his character 
as an artist by awakening ‘‘ the better feelings and sym- 
pathies of his readers by strains of generous sentiment 
and tales of fictitious woe,’’ Scott, was quit both of art and 
ot morals, and could scribble endlessly for his own amuse- 
ment. Never was a change more emphatic; never one 
more wholly to the good. One is tempted indeed to sup- 
pose that he did it, half-consciously, on purpose—showed 
up the languor of the fine gentlemen who bored him by 
the immense vivacity of the common people whom he 
loved. Images, anecdotes, illustrations drawn from sea, 
sky, and earth, race and bubble from their lips. They 
shoot every thought as it flies, and bring it tumbling to 
the ground in metaphor. Sometimes it is a phrase—‘‘ at 
the back of a dyke, in a wreath o’ snaw, or in the wame 
o’ a wave’’; sometimes a proverb—‘‘ he’ll no can 
haud down his head to sneeze, for fear o’ seeing his 
shoon ’’; always the dialogue is sharpened and pointed 
by the use of that Scottish dialect which is at once so 
homely and so pungent, so colloquial and so passionate, 
so shrewd and so melancholy into the bargain. And 
the result is strange. For since the sovereigns who should 
preside have abdicated, since we are afloat on a broad and 
breezy sea without a pilot, the Waverley novels are as 
unmoral as Shakespeare’s plays. Nor, for some readers, 
is it the least part of their astonishing freshness, their 
perennial vitality, that you may read them over and 
over again, backwards and forwards, and never know for 
certain what Scott himself thought. 

We know, however, what his characters thought, 
and we know it almost as we know what our friends 
think by supplementing what they say as they speak, 
by watching their faces, hearing their voices, by remem- 
bering, constructing, and putting two and two together. 
However often one may have read ‘‘ The Antiquary,” 
Jonathan Oldbuck is made afresh each time. We notice 
different things, we make him up a little differently at 
every reading, and it is for this reason that Scott’s char- 
acters, like Shakespeare’s and Jane Austen’s, are never 
the same twice running. But Scott’s characters have 
this disability; it is only when they speak that 
they are alive, for it is inconceivable that they ever sat 
down and thought, and as for prying into their minds 
or drawing inferences from their behaviour, he was 
far too true a gentleman to attempt it. ‘“ Miss Wardour, 
as if she felt she had said too much, turned and got into 
the carriage ’—that is the furthest he will pursue Miss 
Wardour, and it is not very far. But this matters the less 
because the characters he cared for were by temperament 
chatterboxes; Edie Ochiltree, Oldbuck, Mrs. Muckle- 
backit, talk incessantly ; they turn and twist their char- 
acters as they talk, or, if they stop talking, it is only 
to act, which reveals them still further—active, able- 
bodied people as they are, out in all weathers, horsemen, 
soldiers, gipsy women, fishermen. By their talk and by 
their acts—that is how we know them. 

But how far, then, can we know people if we know 
only that they say this and do that, if they never talk 
about themselves, and their creator lets them go their 
ways in complete independence of his supervision or 
interference? Are they not all of them, Ochiltrees, 
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Antiquaries, Meg Merrilies, and Dandy Dinmonts, merely 
bundles of humours and good humours, innocent, 
childish humours at that, who serve to beguile our dull 
hours and charm our sick ones, and are packed off to the 
nursery when the working day returns and our normal 
faculties crave something tough to set their teeth into? 
Indeed, the Waverley reader must admit, there is a sim- 
plicity in them; a sanity, a complete lack of subtlety 
which, just as the Scotch dialect charms and the coaches 
and the highwaymen allure, may be adventitious snares, 
charming us who have grown so used to a more sophis- 
ticated art. But first this chatter and gossip contain 
within them a host of observations, subtle, and profound 
enough should we trouble to spread them out; and next 
this transparent stream through which we see stones, 
weeds, and minnows at the bottom, becomes without 
warning the sea—the deep, the inscrutable, the universal 
ocean on which we put out with the greatest only. Thus 
it is in the cottage where Steenie Mucklebackit lies dead ; 
the father’s grief, the mother’s irritability, the minister’s 
consolations, all come together, tragic, irrelevant, comic, 
drawn, one knows not how, to make a whole, a complete 
presentation of life, which, as always, Scott creates 
carelessly, without a word of comment, as if the parts 
grew together without his willing it, and broke into ruin 
again without his caring. 

For who taps at the door and destroys that memor- 
able scene? The cadaverous Earl of Glenallan; the un- 
happy nobleman who, years ago, had married his sister 
in the belief that she was his cousin, in horrer at which 
she had jumped off a cliff and left him to wear the sables 
for ever. Romance breaks in; the peerage breaks in, all 
the trappings of the undertaker and the heralds’ office in 
combination. True, there is a sort of charm in these 
absurdities now that the dust is thick on them and the 
colours dim; but judged squarely we must admit them 
vapid and thin; tiresome in the ravelling and the un- 
ravelling; a ceremonious posturing with cloaks and 
swords upon a Gothic background. What, indeed, is 
more capricious than the romance of human relations? 
What changes more swiftly from year to year? And 
Scott with his formal, old-fashioned approach to the 
mysteries of the heart, was not the one to break the 
seals or loose the fountains. His romance is nature’s 
romance. It is the romance of hunted men, hiding in 
woods at night; of brigs standing out to sea; of waves 
breaking in the moonlight ; of solitary sands and distant 
horsemen; of violence and suspense. This survives; 
this, which is not so profound or so moving as the other, 
but if we remember the excitement of the moment, and 
the flying beauty of the landscape, and the abundance 
and the freedom and the groups round inn-tables and the 
talk—above all the talk—ostlers talking, old beggars 
talking, gipsies talking, postmistresses talking, as if they 
would talk their hearts out, how then can we deny him 
a place among the highest? And the only question to be 
decided is which to read next, ‘‘ Waverley,’’ or “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor ’’? 





THE PRICE OF BOOKS. 
By STANLEY UNWIN. 


NYONE having the temerity to suggest that 

books are cheap would probably be met with a 

flat denial, or at best an incredulous smile. Yet 

a moment’s careful study of the question would show that 

in proportion to the increase in the cost of the labour and 

materials involved there can be few commodities of 
which the price to the public shows such a slight rise. 





As might be expected, it is the cheapest books that 
have suffered most, and the buyer who pays 2s. instead 
of ls. for a volume of the Everyman Library is apt to 
overlook the fact that a pre-war 10s. 6d. book is still 
10s. 6d., or at most 12s, 6d., and that the increase in the 
more expensive books seldom, if ever, exceeds 20 per 
cent. But even this increase is partly illusory as far as 
most publishers are concerned, for owing to the increased 
discounts demanded by the booksellers the net amount 
received to-day by the publisher often does not greatly 
exceed the net amount received in 1914. 

The price of books is a matter of such importance 
to the book-reading public that it is desirable that it 
should be more widely known not only what are the chief 
factors controlling prices, but the proportions in which 
they affect them. 

Speaking broadly of the ordinary run of new books, 
of which a first edition of from 1,000 to 2,500 copies is 
printed—this excludes reprints, the big sellers, and edu- 
cational books—the published price can be divided into 
three more or less equal parts, viz. : 

1. The actual cost of manufacturing, i.e., paper, print- 
ing, and binding. 
2. The cost of distribution, 7.e., booksellers’ discounts 
and travellers’ commissions. 
3. The balance, which has to cover: 
(a) advertising ; 
(b) the author’s remuneration ; 
(c) the publisher’s working expenses ; 
(d) the publisher’s profit. 
No two cases are alike, and the proportions will vary in 
special circumstances, e.g., where there is no author to 
pay as in reprints of the classics ; where there is a popular 
author commanding large royalties; or where there is 
less discount given to the trade, as with most educational 
books; but for general purposes the division will be 
found accurate enough. I propose to examine each 
separately. 
1.—MANUFACTURE. 

Paper of the kind used in book production costs 
about one and two-thirds what it did in 1914, eg., a 
good quality antique wove which could then be bought 
at about 2$d. lb. wouldcost to-day not far short of 4}d., 
a not unreasonable increase and one comparing favour- 
ably with the fancy price of ls. 7d. lb. which profiteers 
obtained in 1918. 

Printing costs nearly three times what it did before 
the war! In fact the complete production of a book in 
1914 often amounted to less than the mere setting of the 
type does to-day! The difference is largely accounted for 
by wage increases, but it is partly due to the printers’ 
introduction of a costing system which showed them they 
were making insufficient allowance for “ overhead” and 
certain other items in their estimates. 

Binding. It is difficult to give a fair comparison, 
for the increase in binding small numbers, from, say, 
50-250, is vastly greater than it is in quantities of 1,000 
and upwards. Roughly speaking, for small quantities the 
cost is more than double, and for larger numbers is about 
double the pre-war figure. That it is not more is prob- 
ably due to improved machinery and the new plan of 
making a separate charge for warehousing stock, because 
the cost of the two principal items in binding, viz., 
“ Labour ’’ and “ Cloth,”’ is about 24 times what it was. 

Averaging the three, the production costs of new 
books are more than double but less than treble what 
they were in 1914. The increase is highest when type- 
setting is the biggest factor, and lowest when the number 
to be printed is large. In brief, it takes more than 2s. 
to do what ls, did. 

2.—DistTRIBUTION. 

When “net ’’ books were first introduced book- 

sellers were very glad to secure 16% per cent., with. 
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perhaps, an extra 5 per cent. on settlement of their 
account. To-day they are claiming a clear 334 per cent. 
under all circumstances, even on an order which they 
have done nothing to obtain for a copy of a book they 
have never stocked. 

This is not the place to enter into the merits or 
demerits of their contention, and I mention it merely 
because it is a factor and a decisive factor in fixing the 
price. 

If in the future the minimum discount is to be 
334 per cent., the average receipts of the publisher will 
be considerably reduced, because the wholesaler and 
exporter will want additional consideration beyond the 
334 per cent., and the travellers’ commission has also to 
be deducted. At present most publishers give less dis- 
count on orders merely passed on by booksellers, and this 
keeps up the average net receipts; but if discounts are 
further increased published prices will also and inevitably 
have to be increased. It is to this vital point that so 
many turn a blind eye. In brief, is the publisher to base 
his estimates on the assumption that his average receipts 
are going to be two-thirds or only about half the 
published price? It makes just all the difference. 


3.—Apvertisinc: THe AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 

(a) Few authors think their books have been suf- 
ficiently advertised, and yet it is a common thing for 
£50 to be spent on a book whose sales do not reach one 
thousand. That means an expenditure of over ls. per 
copy. Advertising rates have increased very consider- 
ably, and comparatively little can be accomplished with 
£50, unless the daily papers are excluded. The price of 
one inch single column in the ‘ Daily Mail,” for 
instance, is now £8 for any special position, and it takes 
at least six inches, 7.e., £48, to make any display. The 
present cost of advertising is certainly a factor which 
affects book prices. 

(b) The author’s remuneration nowadays is usually 
in the form of a royalty calculated on the published price. 
The royalty system has many advantages, but the plan 
of basing the royalty on the published price, though 
equitable enough theoretically, has the effect of neces- 
sitating a greater increase in the published price in 
certain circumstances than would otherwise be the case, 
e.g., if an extra 4d. is spent on production it is necessary 
to add ls. (not 6d.) to the published price, in order to 
cover not merely the additional expenditure and the 
booksellers’ discount, but also the author’s royalty upon 
this increased outlay. I am not contending that this 
should not be so (there is much to be said on both sides), 
but state it as a factor affecting book prices. It was 
certainly responsible for some very unreasonable increases 
during the war period. Because paper is eight times its 
normal price, ought the author to insist on eight times 
the normal royalty? On the other hand, if £1 is only 
worth 10s., and everyone else is demanding increased 
remuneration, why not the author? 

There is no need for me to refer to the ‘‘ ruinous 
policy ’’ of paying too high royalties, because it has been 
dealt with so trenchantly in ‘‘ A Publisher’s Confes- 
sions ’’ by the late Walter Page, one of the many dis- 
tinguished publishers America has sent to Europe as 
ambassadors. (Why is America the only country to use 
publishers in this capacity?) It is obvious that the 
royalty, whatever it is, is payable out of the difference 
between the cost of production and the net proceeds 
received by the publisher. Short of skimping the pro- 
duction, a policy pursued by some, or restricting the 
booksellers’ discount, a policy pursued by others, there is 
no way of increasing the margin except by increasing 

the price. 


(c) The publisher’s working expanses are extra- 
ordinarily high. It is not that publishers’ businesses are 
extravagantly run; most of them, I believe, are fairly 
economically run, but because at best the turnover is 
small compared with any staple commodity such as tea, 
and the detailed work involved is out of all proportion. 

I do not know of any book publishing businesses 
whose working expenses are under 18 per cent., most are 
nearer 25 per cent., but I do not ask any reader to accept 
my statement. Let him refer to the case of John Murray 
v. ‘* The Times,’’* where the actual overhead costs were 
very closely investigated. : 

(d) The publisher’s profit (if any) need not detain 
us, for it does not play as important a part in the fixing 
of prices as might be expected. This is not because the 
publisher is a philanthropist, but because his margin on 
subsequent editions is usually considerably larger, so 
that if reprints are called for as the result of his modera- 
tion, he will reap a greater reward than he could by any 
artificial enhancement of the published price of the 
first edition. Apart from this fact, pressure is always 
being brought to bear upon the publisher from more 
directions than one to keep prices down, and, speaking 
generally, it is in his own interests (there are plenty of 
exceptions) to do so. 

This completes the list of factors that influence the 
price of books other than the paramount one of 
the number to be printed. 

It will, I think, be clear to anyone who has read 
this statement carefully :— 

(1) that if a publication is to be economically self- 
supporting the published price must usually be fixed at 
not less than three times the cost of production (t.e., the 
cost of the paper, printing and binding) ; 

(2) that if allowance had to be made for any increase 
in the item “distribution,” the published price might 
well have to be as much as, if not more than, four times 
the manufacturing cost. 

Despite the foregoing—despite the undoubted fact 
that production expenses are double and the costs of 
distribution and advertising have increased—there has 
so far been no proportionate addition to published prices. 
Books are thus relatively cheaper than before the war. 
To explain how this has proved possible would take more 
space than is at the moment at my disposal. The three 
chief factors are:— 

1. That more books are being sold (it has been possible 

to print slightly larger editions). 

2. That publishers are working on a smaller margi 


(often insufficient to cover the inevitable proportion 
of losses). 


3. That, contrary to the usual impression, fewer books 
have been published. 
This brings me to the question of over-production, 
which I hope to deal with in a subsequent article. 





THE DRAMA 


THE TRIUMPH OF BEN JONSON. 


Regent Theatre (Phoenix Society): ‘The Silent Woman,” 
. Cie forward and seating himself on the 





ground in his white dress and tightened turban, 

the chief of the Indian jugglers begins with 
tossing up two brass balls, which is what any of us could 
do, and concludes with keeping up four at the same time, 
which is what none of us could do to save our lives, nor 
if we were to take our whole lives todo it in Is it, then, 
a trifling power we see at work, or is it not something 
next to miraculous? It is the utmost stretch of human 
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ingenuity, which nothing but the bending the faculties 
of body and mind to it from the tenderest infancy with 
incessant ever-anxious application up to manhood can 
accomplish or even make a slight approach to.”’ 

So far Hazlitt in a famous essay, which swings into 
my mind whenever I see a play by Ben Jonson, who was, 
to apply to him his own phrase about Dr. Donne, ‘‘ the 
greatest dramatist who ever lived for some things.’”’ He 
reaches a greater pitch of human ingenuity than anyone 
who went before or came after him. He invented and 
perfected the well-made play. He is the Titian of the 
stage. Nothing is more marvellous than to see the great 
juggler keeping three or four plots going at once, yet 
subordinating them all to a single theme, and never for 
a moment letting them get out of hand. For all his 
prodigality, he is the most economical of men, and 
finishes up every scrap in the larder. Yet Ben Jonson 
is the most under-estimated of all our great writers, and 
the reason is simple. He wrote emphatically for the 
stage, and the stage has hardly existed in England for a 
hundred and fifty years. The reader must be gifted with 
immense visual imagination adequately to appreciate 
Ben Jonson in the closet. The turnings and windings of 
the enormous intrigue, limpid and self-evident on the 
stage, are almost incomprehensible at home. But see him 
in his real haunt, the theatre, and how transcendent and 
yet how comic in every tiny detail is his art! The 
Pheenix Society’s performance of ‘‘ The.Silent Woman ”’ 
was rather a middling one, and for this we cannot blame 
them. The parts are of great length and rehearsal inevit- 
ably inadequate. The play must be rushed through with 
terrific speed and gigantic high spirits, but this needs 
long preparation, and on Sunday several points were 
muffed and the voice of the prompter (who spoke out 
more loud and bold than several of the actors) was 
frequently heard in the land at the critical moment. But 
in spite of all this the performance was delightful, and 
the audience enthralled to the end. The whole thing is 
so colossally ingenious and so completely modern. It is 
the first English play with the genuine ‘‘ Restoration ”’ 
ring, revealing Ben Jonson as the father of Dryden and 
Congreve. 

No one, in fact, but Dryden may praise ‘‘ The Silent 
Woman.”’ The critic would indeed be insolent who would 
prefer his own feeble mouthings to the other’s noble 
encomium :— 

“I will observe but one thing further of this 
admirable plot. The business of it rises in every act. 
The second is greater than the first, the third than the 
second, and so forward to the fifth. There, too, you see, 
till the very last scene, new difficulties rising to 
obstruct the action of the play; and when the audience 
is brought into despair, that the business can naturally 
be effected, then and not before the discovery is made. 
But that the poet might entertain you with more variety, 
all this while he reserves some new characters to show 
you which he opens not till the second and third act. 
In the second Morose, Daw, The Barber, and Otter; 
in the third, the Collegiate Ladies; all which he moves 
afterwards in bye-walks or underplots as diversions 
to the main design, lest it should grow tedious, though 
they are still naturally joined with it and somewhere or 
other subservient to it. Thus like a skillful chess- 
player, by little and little he draws out his men and 
makes his pawns of use to his greater persons.”’ 

All ‘‘ The Silent Woman ”’ is in this criticism. For 
‘* Epiccene ’’ lacks the murky grandeur of ‘‘ Volpone,”’ 
or the diseased imagination of Sir Epicure Mammon. 
It is farce throughout, and writ entirely in prose. The 
metaphysical grandeur of the Elizdbethans is left behind 
us, and we march on to the seventeenth century. With 
but a slight change, we should have abandoned the 
comedy of humours for that of manners, and modern 
times would be upon us. In ‘‘ The Silent Woman’”’ Ben 
Jonson is half-way from the general to the particular, 
and shows himself the father of the modern stage. 

The fact that the performance was so exciting for all 
its obvious faults is a tribute to the general intelligence 
of the production. With a little more rehearsal, the 
performance would have been admirable, and of all Ben 
Jonson’s plays ‘‘ Epicene ’’ is the most marked out for 
commercial success to-day. It would be good to see this 


» hard-working cast putting on ‘‘ The Silent Woman ” 
for a run. Meanwhile, we can only thank them once 
again for having worked so tremendously hard for two 


performances. Francis BIRRELL. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


E welcome the Fortune Theatre to the London 
Family. The new child has its points. It isa 
nice intimate size, and economically con- 

structed: for a large number of people can see the stage 
from a small area of ground. The shape is rather square 
and hard, and the seats unfortunately even squarer and 
harder. One bashes one’s knees up against the seat in 
front. This is all the more deplorable as Mr. Cowen, the 
only begetter of the ‘‘ Fortune,’’ informs us on the pro- 
gramme that the theatre cost him three times as much as 
the original maximum estimate. Such prodigality is not 
vain expense if the result is really noble; otherwise it is 
merely silly. Mr. Cowen has made a one-man show of 
the whole affair by writing a play to act in his theatre, 
or else by building a theatre in which to act his play. 
Here again he has been ill-advised, as ‘‘ Sinners’’ is 
hardly likely to launch the new theatre triumphantly, 
being, indeed, received with pardonable titters. Any- 
thing more Norwegian and neurotic it would be hard 
to imagine. The hero is a Serbian doctor, who in his 
spare time is a professional strangler, apparently because 
‘* he believes in woman,’’ whatever that means. Mr. 
Cowen must find better plays for his new theatre, if he 
wishes it to live up to its name. 


It seems there is a saying in Lancashire ‘‘ Three 
generations from clogs to clogs.’? Hence the name of 
Mr. John Walton’s very pleasant comedy, ‘‘ Clogs to 
Clogs,’’ which is being performed at the Everyman 
Theatre. In the play the period is not three generations 
but only three weeks. An old weaver (well played by 
Mr. Fewlass Llewellyn) unexpectedly makes a little 
money. He and his family at once give up their clogs 
and become genteel: he stops the ‘‘ Daily Herald,’”’ takes 
the ‘‘ Morning Post,’’ and forbids his daughter to marry 
her Trade Union Secretary. In three weeks the family 
are ruined by wild speculations, and return to their 
kitchen and clogs to find, as has been often found on the 
stage, that happiness does not consist in the ‘‘ brass ”’ 
about which they talked so much. The daughter is 
eventually allowed to marry her young man, and is given 
a dowry by her uncle, a poet and the former “ black 
sheep of the family,’’ who had also made money, but did 
not speculate. Miss Sydney Fairbrother is charming as 
the old mother, and Mr. Clifford Mollison gives a bril- 
liant study of a stupid, cocksure young man. 


Mr. Robert Nichols’s ‘‘ Guilty Souls,’’ produced by 
the Three Hundred Club, is the story of a young 
solicitor, Mr. Bentley, and his partner, Mr. Vyson. 
Mr. Bentley embezzles £4,000, and when discovery is 
imminent manages to place the blame on Mr. Vyson. 
Seven years later Mr. Vyson has been let out of gaol, 
but we hear that he has been drowned on his way to 
South America—and then it turns out that he is not 
dead at all really, but is Mr. Bentley’s new butler. The 
rest of the play (three acts) is a struggle between the two 
partners, carried on largely by a sort of process of cap- 
ping Biblical quotations. Mr. Vyson, formerly an 
atheist, announces that he has been converted by reading 
the Bible in gaol, and that he returns not as Vyson but 
as Bentley’s conscience and saviour. He puts it to 
Bentley, who has already been having qualms of his 
own, that it is his duty to ruin himself, his wife, and all 
whom he holds dear by surrendering to the law. The 
actors did well in trying circumstances. Mr. Claude 
Rains and Mr. Ernest Milton took the parts of Bentley 
and Vyson, and Miss Muriel Pratt was excellent as 
Bentley’s worldly and rather violently loving wife. Miss 
Holmes-Gore was also good as a devout young woman 
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who was ready to give up everything in life, including 
her lover, if only Mr. Bentley would give himself up 
the police. . 


The directors of the Lefévre Galleries (King Street, 
St. James’s) have arranged a very good exhibition of 
modern French painting, and are kindly handing over 
all proceeds from admission fees, &c., to the funds of the 
Contemporary Art Society. The exhibition is represen- 
tative of the best that is being produced at present in 
France. Picasso is the only artist to whom justice is 
hardly done by the one picture shown, ‘‘ L’Enfant 4 la 
Colombe,’’ a very charming early work, but far below 
the level of what ‘he has since achieved. There are five 
examples of Matisse—a curious early portrait of his 
daughter, the others more typical of his later manner— 
and four pictures by Derain, one a particularly fine small 
landscape, ‘‘ Paysage 4 Oullioulles.’’ It is instructive to 
see one very early work, painted almost like a Flemish 
interior, among the three pictures by that extremely 
interesting painter Rouault. Marchand, Utrillo, and 
Segonzac show fine landscapes ; Braque two “‘ still lifes ”’ ; 
Marie Laurencin a charming ‘‘ Femme aux fleurs ”’ ; 
Dufresne a very large ‘‘ Enlévement d’Europe,”’ impres- 
sive, but too disjointed to be altogether successful. Bon- 
nard, Vuillard, Dufy, Friesz, Vlaminck, and others are 
all well represented: Despiau shows a fine head of a girl 
in bronze. 


I know of no musician to whom I listen with greater 
pleasure than Madame Guilhermina Suggia, whose ’cello 
playing rivals that of Casals and surpasses that of all 
the other famous virtuosos of this instrument. She has 
just given a series of three recitals at the Molian Hall. 
Those who heard her play the unaccompanied Bach Suite 
in G major and the Locatelli Sonata in D major will, I 
think, agree that here we had almost the quintessence 
of music, freed from all mechanism. A painter with 
whom I was sitting asked: ‘‘ Where does Madame Suggia 
come from?’’ ‘‘ From Portugal,’ I replied. ‘‘ It 
makes me think it all comes from Egypt,’’ was his com- 
ment. Certainly Madame Suggia looks as if she might 
have stepped out of an Eighteenth Dynasty tomb. 
Modern science seems inclined to give some support to 
some of the traditional fancies of phrenology, but in any 
case no one sensitive to form can possibly look at Madame 
Suggia’s profile and that beautifully modelled brow with- 
out believing that here lies the secret of the perfection 
of her playing. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘Can neither war nor 
peace teach the French to translate or even to spell 
English? Glancing through a catalogue of pictures the 
other day which was thoughtfully provided with trans- 
lations into English and German, I came upon ‘ Le 
Dessert ’ translated ‘ Leavings,’ ‘ Le torso d’une jeune 
femme ’ translated ‘ Young woman’s trunk,’ and so on 
and so on. No English proof-reader would dare pass 
such misquotations of Racine as we put up with when- 
ever Shakespeare is quoted in French. But there is a 
charm in the arrogance of French illiteracy, which takes 


it for granted that all languages save one are the base 
dialects of savages.’’ 


Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Saturday, November 22. Jean Sterling Mackinlay, 
Song Recital, at Aolian Hall. 

Adila Fachiri, Bach Recital, at 3, at Wigmore Hall. 

Sunday, November 23. ‘‘ Judas Iscariot,’’ Repertory 
Players, at Scala. 
“The Dance of Death,’’ Sunday Players, at St. 
George’s Hall. 

Monday, November 24. Professor Ekwall on ‘‘ English 
Place Names,’’ at 5.30, at King’s College (and on 
November 26). 

** The Vortex,’’ at Everyman. 

‘* Chauve-Souris,’’ at the Strand. 
Richard Buhlig, Pianoforte Recital, at 3, at 
Wigmore Hall. 


Monday, November 24. R. de Koczalski, Chopin 
Recital, at 3, Wigmore Hall. 

Tuesday, November 25. Hallé Orchestra, at 8.15, at 
Queen’s Hall. 
Byrd’s Great Service, at 6, at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. 

Wednesday, November 26. C. F. Elwell, on ‘‘ Talking 
Motion Pictures,’’ at 8, at Royal Society of Arts. 


OMICcRON. 





THE PLEASURE GARDENS. 


“Les vieilles bacchantes des banlieues.”’ 
ArTHUR RIMBAUD. 

Do you remember, Damon, the hot noons 
And the paths bordered with great unknown gardens 
Of apes grown men? . . . There through the iron gates 
Of the fantastic gardens grow great flowers 
And those small heart-shaped flowers that have the eyes 
Of little sisters in our long-dead childhood. 
You are a child again, with your young face 
Plunged in the calyx of the great dream-flowers * 
Smelling them . . . they die away like music 
Within your brain, like all the sounds of youth. 


Then from the landscape a dark note of menace 

Sounds from the fantastic darkness of the forests. . . . 
There are vast plains beyond our sight, afar; 

And there amid the green baize thickened leaves 

Live all the creaking gods of kitchen gardens. . 
Outside their realm, in chickeny wet grass 

The farmer and the garderer as they pass 

Have faces that seem feathered like the wind 

Or Mercury . . . and Darkness hides behind 

Those faces like the empty wind’s blind mask. 


And deep within the broken laurel groves 

These that seem our own prophetic shadows, 

The old Bacchantes of the suburbs, sit 

Where sunlight wraps their unloved bones with 
warmth,— 

Stare like the dead at something none may see, 

Mumble unspoken words that died long since 

For want of one to listen, year on year: 

**T sit a little, warming in the sun 

This crumbling dust of mine, and to my heart 

I hold a little blue-eyed fair-haired ghost— 

But oh, he never needs my breast-milk now,— 

My breasts have withered for the want of him 

And I have nothing left for Death to take.’’ 

“ How happy are you with your little ghost! 

But I am old and cold and have small greeds, 

My dreams are all the same, of daily needs. 

For oh the poor dreams fade away, my dear. 

Perhaps they have grown tired; we hardly hear 

Their music now ; or else they were too young 

To bear with us; for the harsh world is tired, 

We make the world impatient, grown so slow. 

All day we creep through the unending city... . 

The vulturine wide light that knows no pity 

Devours our agéd hearts, defenceless, old. 

Yet though our eyes are dim with age, we know 

The unfriendly faces, and our friendless bones 

Feel their unburiedness, struck with death’s chill.” 

So in the broken branchéd laurel groves 

The old Bacchantes of the suburbs sit 

While sunlight wraps their unloved bones with 
warmth,— 

Stare like the dead at something none may see. 


But here in this unknown and flashing summer weather 
We walk among the bosquets, once more young, 

So lovely now that we may walk together! 

Oh the strange people, . . . the child paladins 

From some fantastic delicate pilgrimage, 

The young mamas with shadows lengthening 

Into great birds that sing among the gardens 

Songs from some far-off land,—the distant music! 


Enprra Srrwetu. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


PEACOCK. 


Peacock’s works (Constable. 10 vols. £9 9s.) 

have just been published. They are admirable. 
I can see little point in the craze for first editions, but 
I have always bought a first edition of Peacock whenever 
I have seen one. The reason is that the first editions 
are charming to read, while all subsequent editions have 
been more or less offensive. But no writer could want 
a better material form for his collected works than these 
volumes of the Halliford edition. I have nothing but 
praise for the print, paper, page, size, and way the book 
opens; if only the titles had been stamped directly on 
the covers instead of upon black labels, they would have 
been in every way perfect. 


* . * 


VV ines Il. to V. of the Halliford edition of 


An old form of mental torture has recently been 
resurrected in what are called ‘‘ Literary Confession 
Albums.’’ Among many silly and impossible questions, 
you are required to state whom you consider to be the 
greatest writer and which writer you like best. The 
distinction is inanely significant. At any rate, the second 
of the two questions is about the only one in these 
albums which I can ever answer. If you like Peacock, 
you like him so much, and so completely without refer- 
ence to his greatness, that his name leaps into your mind 
as soon as that inane question is asked you. There is no 
mood, no time, and no place in which I cannot be abso- 
lutely certain of finding the keenest enjoyment if I open 
‘“ Crotchet Castle’? or ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey,’ and 
Peacock is, I think, literally the only writer whom I 
never feel an inclination to skip—never, that is to say, in 
his seven major works, except perhaps occasionally in 
‘* Melincourt.”’ 

& - * 

The severe critic will here take me up and say that 
that is not criticism; I have merely made a statement 
about my personal tastes, and have said nothing about 
the qualities of Peacock as a writer. Obviously, the 
objection is to some extent true, but it does not contain 
the whole truth. I believe that there is in Peacock an 
objective quality of likableness. Why is it, for instance, 
that, although I am completely out of sympathy with 
most of his opinions and prejudices and should, almost 
certainly, be irritated by them in another writer, I like 
him all the more for holding them? 

* * * 


I implied above, perhaps, that my passion for 
Peacock is out of all proportion to my critical opinion 
of his greatness as a writer. What I should have said 
is that, when I am reading him, his greatness or small- 
ness as an artist. seems quite irrelevant to my enjoyment 
in a way in which the greatness of Swift is not irrelevant 
to my enjoyment of Gulliver and the smallness of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle is not irrelevant to my very real 
enjoyment of Sherlock Holmes. That does not, of course, 
mean that I do not think that Peacock is a great writer 
or that his greatness does not cause my enjoyment of 
his works. Peacock seems to me a really great writer, 
and it is astonishing how neglected he is even to-day. 
I can give two glaring instances of this neglect. It is 
only a few years ago that I discovered that one of our 
leading literary critics had never read one of Peacock’s 
books; he left my house with five volumes under his 
arm and—mirabile dictu—returned them six months 
later. , And now think of this! In Blackie’s Standard 
Classics there has just been published an anthology of 


‘* English Satires.”” In many ways it is an excellent 
little book ; besides the great satirists, there are extracts 
from Edward Young, James Smith, Praed, and Arthur 
Hugh Clough, but there is not one word from Peacock, 
the greatest English satirist after Swift, and he is 
dismissed in one sentence in the introduction ! 

” + . 

Peacock is a great writer because he has a perfect 
style; it is perfectly adapted to what he wants to say. 
I open “ Nightmare Abbey ’’ and read :— 

“Mr. and Mrs. Hilary brought with them an orphan 
niece, a daughter of Mr. Glowry’s youngest sister, who 
had made a runaway love-match with an Irish officer. 
The lady’s fortune disappeared in the first year : love, by 
a natural consequence, disappeared in the second: the 
Irishman himself, by a still more natural consequence, 
disappeared in the third.” 

Other humorists and satirists occasionally with some 
labour produce two sentences like that ; Peacock is doing 
it the whole time without the slightest strain or diffi- 
culty. In ‘‘ Crotchet Castle,’’ where he surpassed him- 
self, the humour and brilliance goes on from end to end 
without the slightest sign of flagging, and yet there 
is never a strained or forced sentence. It is a 
triumph of clearness and simplicity. And the book is 
stripped clean and fine, with nothing left on its bones 
but muscle and satiny skin, like a race-horse. There is 
a passage in ‘‘ Crotchet Castle ’’ which shows that this 


passion of Peacock’s for stripping off, whether from the 


style or descriptions, everything irrelevant or redundant 
was conscious and deliberate: 

“We shall leave this tempting field of interesting 
expatiation to those whose brains are high-pressure 
steam engines for spinning prose by the furlong, to be 
trumpeted in paid-for paragraphs in the quack’s 
corner of newspapers: modern literature ving 
attained the honourable distinction of sharing with 
blacking and macassar oil the space which u to be 
monopolized by razor-strops and the lottery... .” 

* * * 

Peacock’s style is perfectly adapted to his peculiar 
humour. His humour, which seems to me to be of the 
highest quality, is unlike anything else in literature. 
Of course he is influenced by Rabelais and other writers, 
but he is so individual and original that everything 
which he borrows becomes his own, The peculiar 
quality of his humour, and indeed of his whole genius, 
comes largely from his extraordinary power of inter- 
weaving the fantastic and the real. A book like 
“‘ Crotchet Castle ’’ is fantastic; the characters, the inci- 
dents, the conversations are fantastic. The result ought 
to be simply farcical. But ‘‘ Crotchet Castle’ is not 
a farce; it is the highest kind of comedy. The reason 
is that the fantastic is inextricably interwoven with the 
real. This is true, for instance, of the characters. Dr. 
Richard Garnett once wrote that Peacock’s books “ are 
almost entirely devoid of character.’ I disagree abso- 
lutely. It is true that practically all his characters are 
fantastic, but they are so in the way in which real 
people are fantastic. They are not simply “ humours ”’ 


‘or caricatures, Even Mr. Toobad and Mr. Listless are 


alive, and the great Dr. Folliott seems to be much more 
of a living character than many famous names in 
Thackeray and Dickens. And the women? Surely 
Peacock was one of the first novelists to create an intelli- 
gent woman who was both charming and alive. It is, at 
any rate, to Peacock’s Marionettas and Lady Clarindas 
that Meredith went for his Claras and Dianas, and per- 


sonally I find more life and character in the prototypes 
than in the derivatives. 


Lzonarp Woo r. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST 


Just Out 


JOHN, VISCOUNT MORLEY 


AN APPRECIATION AND SOME REMINISCENCES. 
By Brig.-Gen. J. H. MORGAN. Frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 
This volume is in no sense a biography—but is a collection of 


personal reminiscences by one who knew him intimately and 
was for many years in constant communication with him. 


SIXTY-THREE YEARS OF ENGINEERING 
By Sir Francis Fox, M.I.C.E., Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 
Sir Francis Fox has been intimately connected with most of the 
great engineering feats of the last half-century. Plans and 
photographs. 18/- net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY AS I SAW IT 
By Capt. G. H. A. Willis, C.B., R.N. 


A refreshing story told with an Irishman’s zest, of naval life at 
home and stations abroad. Illustrated. 16/- net. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW 
Compiled from unpublished official documents, his 


works, corespondence, &c. By Herbert Jenkins. 
Cheaper Unabridged Edition. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


GEN. SIR GEORGE GREAVES 

Foreword by Field-Marshal Earl Haig, O.M. 
A record of sport and service in many lands. Illustrations and 
Maps. 15/* net. 
IN. SOUTHERN SEAS 

WANDERINGS OF A NATURALIST. 

By W. Ramsay Smith, M.D., D.Sc. 
Combines pleasant gossip, anecdotes, and personal experiences 
with sound scientific knowledge and observation. The author 


possesses an expert knowledge both of Nature and human nature. 
Illustrated. 18/- net. 





ADVENTURES IN TURKEY & RUSSIA. 


By E. H.- Keeling, M.C. 
Full of adventure and sheds valuable light on Turkish character 
and methods. Maps and Illustrations. 10/6 net. 


THE MERCHANT NAVY 

By Archibald Hurd. 
This volume deals with the period from the early months of 1915 
to the end of the German Declaration of February rst, 1917, of 
‘* unrestricted submarine warfare.” Vol. II. (History of the 
Great War.) Illustrations and Maps. 21/- net. 


THE ODDS AT MONTE CARLO 
Analysed by ‘‘ Scrutator.” 
Is there a plan or system by which money can be made at the 
tables?’ The answer is here given. 5/* net. 
THE HIMALAYAS IN INDIAN ART 
By E. B. Havell. 


The author opens up a new and very fascinating approach to 
Indian Art through the Himalayas. Many Illustrations. 


12/- net. 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
By the Right Rev. A. C. Headlam, C.H., D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. 
This volume contains the substance of the Bishop of Gloucester’s 
Primary Visitation Charge. It is many years since such a 


complete and scholarly survey of the position of the Church of 
England has been made. 12/- net. 


A BIBLE ANTHOLOGY 
Edited with Introduction by H. A. Treble, M.A., 
and G. H. Vallins, B.A., English Masters, Selhurst 
Grammar School. 
The extracts consist of narratives, long and short; poems, in- 
cluding hymns and lyrics; prose of exceptional beauty; and 
letters. 2/6 net. 


AWAY FROM WELLHAUSEN 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE NEW ORIENTATION 
IN OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARSHIP.. 
By Martin Kegel, Dr.Phil. Translated from the 
German by Marian Nolloth. 2/6 net. 


ANGELUS 
Last Poems by Meta Orred, Author of ‘‘ Ave,” 
‘* A Dream-Alphabet.” 3/6 net. 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE ST.,W.1 








EDWARD ARNOLD & CO.’S LIST 


Mr. E. M. Forster's Novels 
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REVIEWS 


ASTARTE ONCE MORE. 
The Byron Mystery. By Sir Joun Fox, (Grant Richards. 
108. 6d.) 


Nownere has the difficulty of dealing frankly with the 
subject of incest been more abundantly illustrated than in 
the treatment almost unvariedly accorded to what, in spite 
of Mr. Murray’s two volumes of 1922, is still known as 
“The Byron Mystery.” Miss Ethel Mayne and Lord Byron 
himself are the only two authorities who have handled the 
theme with any conclusive lucidity. All the others have 
either floundered or shirked. Mrs. Leigh, for her part, 
persisted in being “the good goose” till the end: Lady 
Byron remained acidly misleading throughout: Mrs. Stowe 
secured for herself an advertisement more booming than that 
even of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’—but refrained throughout 
from accuracy: Professor John Nichol, who of all men 
might have grasped the nettle, deliberately evolved a sprig 
of balsam: Sir Leslie Stephen was discreet: even Lord 
Ernle wobbled: and as for Lord and Lady Lovelace, they 
are only equalled by Mr. Richard Edgcumbe in their 
incapacity for clarity or common sense. 

Sir John Fox, in his new collation of the Astarte 
material, has not forsaken the tradition established by his 
precursors. His book is dull, authoritative, and perniciously 
confused: he repeats all the other bores; invariably he 
repeats himself. As a work of reference his volume will be 
of great value. As a work of art, of history, or of literature, 
it is a respectable failure. I admit, of course, that Sir John 
Fox has collated the existing documents with commendable 
precision and patience; that he has furnished us in a most 
convenient and legible form with all the necessary exhibits ; 
and that he has been at pains to collect new evidence, which 
is sometimes, as in the appendix on Mr. George Jones of 
Wales, highly entertaining. I have a lurking suspicion, 
however, that Sir John Fox has not been aware, in any very 
vivid manner, of the real nature of his own “ Byron 
mystery.” And yet such a mystery exists. 

It exists, predominantly, in the question whether the 
separation of April, 1816, was or was not directly occa- 
sioned by the discovery on the part of Lady Byron of her 
husband’s past and present relations with Augusta Leigh. 
Sir John Fox examines the point, and appears to conclude 
that what Lady Byron told Dr. Lushington had nothing at 
all to do with Mrs. Leigh. He does not, however, seem to 
realize that the vindicators of Lady Byron, if they wish to 
establish that lady’s integrity, must be prepared on this 
point to face a cross-examination. For if, as seems highly 
probable, Lady Byron knew of, and condoned, the incest, 
then her eventual behaviour and final indiscretion become, 
surely, unpardonable. I possess myself certain pencil notes 
by J. C. Hobhouse which leave me in no doubt of what was 
the real and immodiate cause of the separation ; it was not 
the “crime more enormous” referred to by Hobhouse him- 
self and many subsequent commentators ; it was something 
essentially intimate as between Lady Byron and her hus- 
band—something with which Mrs. Leigh had no concern or 
connection whatsoever. How, then, is it possible to defend 
Lady Byron for having adduced as the motive of the separa- 
tion a circumstance which, as she well knew, was not in any 
way the real motive? And that at a time when Mrs. Leigh’s 
children, to say nothing of her own grandchildren, were 
still alive? 

I confess to an angered prejudice against Lady Byron. 
I do not in the least feel that because Byron committed 
incest Lady Byron is thereby elevated into a heroine. There 
is about her a certain complacent precision, a certain sour 
rectitude, a certain prim duplicity, which chills the embers 
of my sympathy. We cannot blame her, indeed, for the false 
jocularity of the “Pippin .. Pip. . .ip” letter, but neither 
can we admire the meticulous logic with which she subse- 
quently explained that letter, those two successive letters, 
away. It was doubtless very tender and noble of her to 
become the “ guardian angel” of Augusta, but we may be 
forgiven for feeling that a really nice guardian angel would 
not, eventually, have sneaked to Mrs. Stowe. She may quite 
honestly have desired to shield her grandchildren from the 
varied temptations to which her husband had so flam- 
boyantly and invariably succumbed, but we can scareely 


remain convinced that the sterilization process to which those 
unfortunate children were subjected was anything but cruel, 
cowardly, and unwise. 

I have often endeavoured to think less harshly of Lady 
Byron, I have evoked for this purpose the picture of the 
young wife and mother lying there in Piccadilly Terrace, 
frightened and unhappy, listening to the crash and smash of 
his soda-water bottles overhead. But I have never succeeded 
in being more than coldly sorry. For who but a fool would 
have thought of taking “the Patient” down to Kirkby 
Mallory to recuperate; who but an egoist, while realizing 
the essential generosity of his character, would have dubbed 
this his chief quality ‘strange and uncertain”; and who 
but a prig would have confused faithfulness with constancy 
and affectation with affection? How different, alas, was 
Augusta! She at least had the sense not to take Byron 
seriously; she at least knew when it was fitting for 
“Goosey ”’ to “ put finger in eye.” 

But the ineptitude of Lady Byron is eternal; and Sir 
John Fox has contributed very materially to her monument. 


Haroup NIcoLson. 


A RUSSIAN SAINT. 


The Life of the Archpriest Avvakum by Himsalf. Trans- 
lated from the Seventeenth-Century Russian by JANE 
HARRISON and Hope MiIRRLEES. With a Preface by Prince 
D. S. Mirsky. (Hogarth Press. 6s.) 


Tue archpriest Avvakum was a frincipal in the religious 
movement whose adherents were known to the orthodox as 
Raskolniki (schismatics), and called themselves the Old 
Believers. The opera “ Khovanstchina” has made their 
name familiar even to those of us whose knowledge of Rus- 
sian history before Peter the Great is derived entirely from 


‘the libretti used by Moussorgsky, Borodin, and Rimsky- 


Korsakov. An excellent account of the movement is given 
by Prince Mirsky in his preface to the translation which 
Miss Jane Harrison and Miss Hope Mirrlees have made of 
Avvakum’s autobiography, but he inclines perhaps to over- 
estimate our knowledge of seventeenth-century Russia. Most 
educated Englishmen have never heard of Alexis, the second 
Romanov Tsar, who reigned from 1645 to 1675. 

The object of Nikon, Patriarch of Moscow in the reign 
of Alexis, when he altered certain uses and rites, local in 
origin but of great antiquity, was to bring the Russian 
Church into closer conformity with the rest of the Orthodox 
East. The alterations seemed trifling, the result was a 
schism in which millions broke away from the established 
Church. There were, at least at first, no doctrinal differences. 
Men died gladly in their thousands as martyrs to the impor- 
tance of using two fingers rather than three in making the 
sign of the cross, and of singing Alleluia in church three 
rather than four times. Prince Mirsky accounts for this 
almost incredible fact by reference to “ the intensely esthetic 
character of Old Russian civilization.’ ‘Their sense of 
beauty,” he says, “was hurt by the innovations, and this 
disturbance of old-established harmony was powerful in 
goading Avvakum and his friends into implacable opposi- 
tion.” But to the Western mind this is not convincing. 
Two or three fingers, three or four alleluias—could these 
questions have had esthetic importance? It seems more 
likely that each action, to have its proper supernatural 
consequences, had to be performed in a particular way; the 
slightest variation, and the magic would not work. More- 
over, the schism was a general protest against innovations in 
every department of life, against foreign devils, against cen- 
tralization, against the Government. Man is un animal 
frondeur. Already Byzantium had been torn by quarrels 
in which we see no practical significance, Blue or Green, 
Monophysites and Monothelites, with their respective 
opponents. In the West we prefer to rationalize the expres- 
sions of our impulse to hate: in the East any excuse appears 
to be adequate. In any case, the schism grew and gave birth 
to innumerable other sects; epidemics of castration and 
suicide swept the country, and at the outbreak of the 
Revolution there were -aid to be over twelve million 
raskolniki of various sorts in Russia. 

Avvakum was one of the first to protest against Nikon’s 
reforms, and seems to have been the most prominent per- 
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Rev. Dr, Horton’s 


Cure for Pessimism 


The Rev. Dr. Horton, in a sermon at Hampstead, 
Said :— 


“There is One little paper published which is a 
wonderful cure for the pessimism of our time. I 
refer to ‘Public Opinion.’ 

“It gathers together the opinions of the papers on 
many subjects every week, and it is astonishing. 
when you gather together the real thought of our 
time, to see how full of hope, how full of noble 
oe. our country is, and it is astonishing to see 

ow many noble things are said by almost all the 
papers in our country to-day. 

“I think that if we could make it attractive, to 
recognise what is good and bring it out into clean 
line and detail, so that men might realize it, we 
should be doing a great deal for the betterment of 
the world.” 


THE WHOLESOMEST & WIDEST 
THING IN THE MODERN PRESS 














Lyndhurst Road Congregational Church, Hampstead, 
has sent the following letter to the Editar of “‘ Public 
Opinion,” and has given permission for tts publication: — 

Dear Sir,—Real gratitude impels me to write. You 
sent me a copy of your paper some weeks ago. This led 
me to take it in. But I little thought what a boon was 
coming to me. 

I cannot express strongly enough my admiration of 
the way in which the real thought of the week is collected, 
and put into a few pages. In vain one tries to read all 
papers and magazines, and consequently one’s view of the 
world is always partial and imperfect. But you do in a 
way read all, and give your readers the result of a 
great achievement in diligent searching and observation. 

I am recommending those whom I can influence to 
tead your paper. It is the wholesomest and the widest 
thing I know in the modern Press. I dare say you have 
many acknowledgments as warm as mine—I hope you have 
—but I write, as I said, impelled by sheer gratitude. 

Yours faithfully, 


ROBERT F. HORTON. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


THE MASTER OF MAGDALENE, CAMBRIDGE— 
MR. A. C. BENSON—in a letter to “ Public Opinion,” 
Says :— 

“1 consider PUBLIC OPINION one ofthe most inter- 
esting and useful papers I take in. I recommend it to 
everyone. It gives an admirable conspectus of what 
is going on—not only of what is done and of what is 
said, but of what is thought and felt, and the tone of it 
is idealistic without being sentimental. J think itis 
admirably done.” 





newspaper.” 


A Specimen Copy of 3d. 


PUBLIC OPINION Weekly 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER, 
will be sent to any address on receipt of a postcard addressed to 
Manager, Public Opinion, 44, Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 


PUBLIC OPINION can be sent post free to any address in the 
world for 16s. 2d. a year, or 7s. 7d. for six months. 





The Rev. Dr. R. F: Horton, M.A., Minister of 


“J always feel I get a better idea of the PULSE of 
the world from PUBLIC OPINION than from any other 
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for a_ better 
spirit among 
mankind.” 


India, and 
New Zealand 
— give Sir 
Philip Gibbs 
|| an oppor- 
tunity of 
placing before 
all Britishers, 
both young 
and old, in 
that impres- : 
sive and virile : 
style which : 
he has made : 





Westminster 


“There is 
sure to be a 
wide demand 
for his new 
book.” 





noble appeal 
to all ‘lest 
we forget.’ ” 


man of wide experience : dwell in the four corners 
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Sir Philip Gibbs’ great new novel 


The RECKLESS LADY 
will be published on Friday, November 28. 
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The Middle of the Road (50th thousand) ’ 
Heirs Apparent (3lst thousand.) 
Little Novels of Nowadays 

(10th thousand) 
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WORLD’S MANUALS 


[" is an old fallacy that instructive books 

must be dull. The aim of these books is 
to give, in a moderate compass, an illustrated 
survey of every subject, such as will lead 
the general reader on to a study that will 
interest him all his life. The books are 
readable because their scholarship has not 
obscured their interest. 


HE Editors are Cyril Bailey, R. W. 

Livingstone and P. E. Matheson (The 
Ancient World), Ernest Barker (History), 
O. J. R. Howarth (Geography), E. A. 
G. Lamborn (Education), C. T. Onions 
(Language and Literature), W. D. Ro-s 
(Philosophy) and Charles Singer (History of 
Science). 


The Latest Volumes are :— 

European States System By R. B. Mowat 
Greek Philosophy . By M. E. J, Tayler 
Ethics . . : . By S. Ward 
Israel before Christ . By A. W. F. Blunt 
Introduction to Modern Philosophy 

By C. F, M. Joad 

2/6 net each. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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sonality among the schismatics. He was imprisoned, sent to 
Siberia, and eventually burned. He wrote his own life the 
year before his death. His style, we are told, is direct and 
racy, and his translators have done their work extra- 
ordinarily well. Simple men can rarely write as they talk : 
Avvakum did, and the result is a fairly lucid account of 
@ primitive attitude to life. I can think of no parallel to 
it: it is fascinating: and one of the most terrible books 
I have ever read. 

Avvakum was born in 1620, the son of a drunkard father 
and a devotee mother. His quarrel] with the orthodox authori- 
ties began in 1653, and continued till he was burned in 1681. 
He spent his life in paroxysms of fury, as also did his 
friends and his enemies. He was continually flogging or 
being flogged. Most of his time he was more persecuted 
than persecuting. He could rarely do anything more effec- 
tive than call the other priests “ dung-faced Pharisees ” or 
spit in their eyes when they were at the altar. But this was 
mere chance. He would have done as he was done by if he 
had had the opportunity. His sufferings were terrible: 
there were journeys to Siberia, during which his wife gave 
birth in a cart; ships sinking under him while sailing down 
rivers ; dungeons often, chains most of the time; frost-bite, 
vermin, thirst in lands where all water was frozen; hunger, 
causing scenes too horrible to quote. But there were con- 
solations. When he anointed people they recovered, whether 
it was from possession by devils or merely from a rupture. 
When tables leapt off the floor and vestments fluttered round 
the room, they returned at his prayers to their customary 
quiescence. When the tongues of his fellow raskolniki were 
cut out, they promptly grew again. He gives a fine descrip- 
tion of how he cast a devil out of his brother, and then chased 
it round the room from the window-sill to “ the millstone 
corner,” and thence to the stove. Here is a passage which 
shows him in an attractive light :— 

“« And we had a pet, a black hen, and she laid two eggs 

a day to feed the children, by God’s will, helping us in our 

need; it was God’s doing. But when they were carrying 

out the baggage to the dog-sledge, she was crushed to death, 
for our sins, and to this day whenever I think of that hen 
my heart aches for her. know not an it were hen or 
miracle: all the year round she laid two eggs a day, and 
we would not have taken a hundred roubles for her—nay, we 
would have spat on them! mere dross! And that hen, God’s 
living creature, fed us, and she would take her meals with 
us, pecking at the porridge of fir-cones in the cauldron, and 
pecking at the fish, and in exchange she gave us two eggs 
a day. Glory to God, who fashions all things well! And 
we had come by her in no ordinary way. n~ lady’s hens 
had one after another turned blind, and they began to die, 
whereupon she gathered them into a basket and sent them 
to me. ‘And may it please you, Father,’ said she, ‘ to 
ray over the hens.’ nd I considered: she was a lady 
bountiful to us, she had children, and she had need of the 
hens. So I chanted a prayer and blessed some water and 
sprinkled the hens .and censed them. Then I went to the 
forest and fashioned them a trough from which to eat, and 
sprinkled it with holy water, and sent the whole baggage 
back to her. And by a wave of God’s hand the hens were 
healed, because of her faith. And it was from that brood 
that our hen came; but enough of this matter; it was not 
the first miracle that Christ had brought to pass.” 
And then he was always right. He keeps making general 
confessions of sinfulness. And on one occasion, when his 
loss of temper seemed to him particularly grave, he made 
his wife, his children, and twenty of his neighbours scourge 
him. But never for an instant did he doubt that he knew 
God’s will better than other people did. His adversaries, 
on the other hand, were consciously devilish. To the end he 
kept repeating, “The Holy Ghost speaks through me, 
wretched sinner though I am... the Holy Ghost and I, 
we judge. .. .”” He was, in fact, a saint. 


_Raymonp Mortimer. 


VARIETIES OF REALISM. 


The oe Monkey. By Jon GaLswortuy. (Heinemann. 
78. 6d.) 

Young Mrs. Cruse. By VIOLA MrynELL. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 

Seducers in Ecuador. By V. SAcKVILLE-WEsT. (Hogarth 
Press. 4s. 6d.) 

“ Tae Waite Monkey ” is a fine example of Mr. Galsworthy’s 

impartial art. The method of that art is suggestion as definite 

as statement rather than statement. It is a method which 

is designed to make for fairness to the characters. We are 


made aware of the compensating qualities in people without 
having them definitely and didacticaJly pointed out; we 
give them a chance, against the appearances, without being 
asked to do so. All Mr. Galsworthy’s characters are full of 
compensating qualities: one sometimes feels that he writes 
for the sake of indicating these alone, and that his whole 
technique has been dictated to him by his sense of fair play. 
Certainly it serves that consummately. Soames Forsyte, 
who appears once more in this novel, is almost too well pro- 
vided with moral compensations, he is very nearly a model 
character. And the other characters are not essentially 
different. They are all in a sense model characters, on the 
surface wrong, but in reality justified by the popularly 
overlooked justification of circumstance. Poor Bicket steals 
from the firm which employs him, but it is to buy food for 
his wife, who is ill. Mrs. Bicket poses as a model for the 
“ altogether,” but it is to get money to take her husband and 
herself to Australia. Mr. Galsworthy sees good and evil so 
inextricably confused that no one can be sure that they are 
good or evil. He has, indeed, abolished evil in men to set 
it outside them in the scheme of society and of things. 
Now there is no doubt a great deal of truth in this point 
of view ; we recognize it when we recognize Mr. Galsworthy’s 
characters as human beings like ourselves. Nevertheless, 
these touch something in us only when they are unhappy ; 
not when they sin, for they do not sin: they are justified, 
not by faith, but by circumstances. They never break 
through to a moment of realization in which they acknow- 
ledge the evil in themselves, making us als> acknowledge it, 
pardon it, or, better, accept it, as we accept the evil in 
Macbeth or Raskolnikoff. This fact sets a definite limit to 
the reality of Mr. Galsworthy’s characters, and one becomes 
acutely conscious of it in ‘“‘ The White Monkey,” a beautiful, 
but a very mannered, work. It is frank, 1t is sincere, but 
there is something being held back. And precisely in this 


_ novel, where Mr, Galsworthy shows a more secure mastery 


of his art than he has ever shown before, one is more than 
ever conscious of this peculiar limitation. 

Miss Viola Meynell’s volume of short stories is very 
unequal. The title story is exquisite Young Mrs. Cruse’s 
rich sense of beauty in knowing that her house is full—her 
mother, her husband, two neighbours, all there on one 
evening—is conveyed without one tedious stroke of analysis. 
Miss Meynell is best where she is most simple in her means, 
and where the ripe, careless self-reliance of her talent comes 
through with nothing to obscure it. ‘ Pastoral,”’ a longer, 
more ambitious story, contains very fine things—the best of 
them the character of the young farmer, George Otway—but 
it is not as a whole convincing: it has a spurious subtlety 
which is far more facile than the author’s work at its most 
straightforward. And when Miss Meynell forsakes the 
English landscape and the English character she seems to 
lose all her sense of reality. “ La Figlia,” an Italian story, 
is melodramatic in presentment. But “The Letter” is 
exquisite, almost as good as “‘ Young Mrs. Cruse,” and “ The 
Girl Who Was Liked ” is very amusing, while successfully 
remaining serious in purpose. : 

Miss Sackville-West’s fantastic psychological study is 
a beautifully finished piece of work. The story is summary, 
cruel, calmly diabolical, but the objectivity of the art with 
which it is set down neutralizes, as art should, the natural 
emotions which the content would of itself arouse. A pair 
of coloured spectacles transforms the world for a fairly 
ordinary, idle man. It gives him a different set of working 
desires, as well as a new world to operate on. In this new 
world he marries a woman who has, he believes, been deserted 
by her seducer, and, out of friendship, kills a man who has 
an obsession that he is suffering from an incurable disease. 
But he has to suffer for all this in the everyday world, and, 
without his spectacles, he is tried and hanged. A more 
technically difficult theme could hardly be imagined, and 
Miss Sackville-West has treated it with absolute competence 
and in amazingly small compass. There is no hint of 
symbolism in the narrative, but an involuntary symbolism 
is implicit in it, and this, seeing that it has nothing mechani- 
cal or didactic in it, adds incalculably to the significance 
of the story. The last paragraph in the book is perhaps 
unnecessarily cruel, but for tho rest the story is technically 
almost faultless. Its chief virtues are definiteness of state- 
ment and fertility of suggestion, qualities which in conjunc- 
tion are very rare. Epwin Morr. 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


This is the announcement of the first few volumes of one of the 
greatest historical publishing ventures ever undertaken. The series 
(which ‘will eventualy comprise some 200 volumes) will form a 
complete Library of Sociai Evolution, carefully planned as regards 








subjects and periods. 


THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY 


By Epmonp Perrter, late Hon. Director of the 
History Museum of France. 


Natural 


An account of the remotest ages of the earth, the primitive forms 
of life, and the peopling of sea, land, and abyss, showing the link 
between man and nature, and how man broke away. With 
4 maps. [15s. net 


PREHISTORIC MAN 


By Jacques pe Morgan, late Director of Antiquities in Egypt. 
Carries on the story of mankind from where The Earth Before 
Hi tory left it, showing man’s development in practice, the use of his 
hand and the making of tools. An account of his Industries, Daily 
Life, Arts, Religion, and Communications, With 190 illustrations 
and maps. [12s. 6d, net 


LANGUAGE: A Linguistic Introduction to 
History 
By Professor J. VENDRYES. 

Carries on the story of mankind from where The Earth Before 
History left it, showing man’s development in thinking —the use of 
language. An account of Sounds, Word-Material, Grammar, 
Structure of Language, and the Origin and Development of 
Writing. [About 125. 6d, net 
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Full Prospectus on application. 
occasionally illustrated ; prices as below, 





Royal 8vo, 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 
By W. H. R. Rivers, LI.D., F.R.S. 
Preface by Professor G. ELLIOT SMITH. A companion volume 
to Prehistoric Man, devoted chiefly to the social structure of early 
man. An Account of the Family, Clan, Marriage, Kinship, 
Property, Seeret Societies, Government, etc., in primitive times. 
[10s. 6d, net 


THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC 
By Dr, C. E. Fox, 

Preface by Professor G. ELLIOT SMITH. The first volume in the 
section devoted to Historical Ethnology. An account of the 
customs of the natives of San Cristoval, Solomon Islands, where the 
practice and ideas of ancient civilization have been marvellously 
preserved. It is considered to be one of the best pieces ef ethno- 
logical field-work ever accomplished. With 54 illustrations, 

[18s, net 


LATIN CHRISTIANITY: From Tertullian 
to Origen 

By Professor P. pe Lasrrorte. 
Foreword by CARDINAL GASQUET. The first volume in the 
section devoted to the Origins of Christianity, dealing with Latin- 
Christian h story and literature. “An excellent translation of this 
important and scholarly work,”—From the Foreword, 
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“MOAN AND FOAM.” 


Peril of the Sea: A Book of Shipwrecks and Escapes. 

‘ By J. G. LockHarT. (Philip Allan. 8s, 6d.) 
Taxis book would hardly make a suitable gift for a friend 
about to embark upon a long voyage. For, though statistics 
show that a man is safer on a vessel at sea than he is almost 
anywhere else in the world, statistics may prove cold comfort 
on a wild night in the Bay of Biscay. Mr. Lockhart’s 
chapters, describing various shipwrecks from the twelfth 
century to the loss of the “ Titanic,” would offer colder 
comfort still, being an unpleasant reminder of the peril that 
attends the slightest failure in nerve or judgment when 
human ingenuity is pitted against “the ruffian billows.” 
It is true that, on Mr. Lockhart’s evidence, the billows are 
less ruffianly than the poets have sometimes suggested. They 
are hard and tireless fighters. But, generally speaking, they 
observe the rules of the fight, and it is only when man forgets 
or neglects his rules that the elements turn upon him and 
show him no quarter. Most of the wrecks recalled by Mr. 
Lockhart were preventable wrecks, due sometimes to ignor- 
ance, but more often to folly. The ‘‘ Titanic” disaster was 
caused by the effort to break time records, and its heavy 
death-roll by the assumption that the ship was too safe to 
need many lifeboats. The “ Birkenhead,” the wreck of which 
is mainly remembered because it inaugurated the principle 
of “women and children first,” came to grief through its 
captain’s hugging the South African coast in his haste to 
land reinforcements for Sir Harry Smith, who, in 1852, was 
fighting the Kaffirs. The “ Royal George,” as we all learnt 
at school, “ sprang no fatal leak’ and “ran upon no rock,” 
but was capsized through the careless carrying out of some 
repairs. And, to take one other and a very different illus- 
tration, the “ Rothsay Castle.” one of the earliest of excur- 
sion steamers, split upon a North Wales sandbank through 
the criminality of its owner-captain, who not only put to sea 
in a superannuated river-boat, but was drunk while in 
command. 

Mr. Lockhart’s volume is a mere piece of book-making. 
But the fascination of its theme cannot be denied, and some 
of its earlier chapters are especially interesting. When he 
comes to such recent disasters as ‘that of the “Titanic,” he 
has nothing new to tell us, and his style resembles that of 
a sentimental newspaper reporter. The best part of his book, 
indeed, is that which he has compiled, and not written. He 
has taken well-chosen extracts from Hakluyt’s “ Voyages,” 
and has drawn upon less familiar old documents. Of these 
the most delightful is a contemporary record of the strangely 
varied adventures of Pietro Quirini, a fifteenth-century mer- 
chant of Venice, who was stranded upon an uninhabited 
Norwegian island. And there could hardly be jollier reading 
of its kind than the acrount of the wreck of H.M.S. 
‘Phoenix ” off the West Indies, as given by her first lieu- 
tenant, Archer, in a long letter to his mother. Happy the 
man who can take misfortune so lightly ! 


M. HALEVY’S HISTORY. 


A History of the English People in 1815. By um Hatévy. 
With an Introduction by GRAHAM WALLAS, Translated 
from the French by E. I. WATKIN and D. A. RARKER, 
(Fisher Unwin. 25s.) 


Ir is twelve years since the first volume of M. Halévy’s 
“ History of the English People” was first published: it 
has now appeared in an excellent English translation. In 
many ways it is an extraordinary work. M. Halévy’s 
erudition is enormous. One feels not merely that he is 
familiar with all the accessible material but also that he is 
master of it: that every example he cites is chosen for its 
peculiar fitness from a hundred possible ones, and that every 
generalization is the mature result of impartial consideration 
of the evidence. For M. Halévy is the most objective of 
historians. It seems impossible for anyone except an English- 
man to understand so much of English life, but it would be 
equally impossible for any Englishman to have lost so com- 
pletely his English prejudices. M. Halévy, as Professor 
Graham Wallas says in his Introduction, “not only: knows 
the English tradition and is capable at times of smiling at 
it: he has the additional quality which is necessary for full 
understanding, in that he really likes the Englishness of the 


English people.” We may add that he also seems to have 
become Scotch when dealing with Scotland, and there are 
few more satisfying passages in his work than that in which 
he explains how the mixture of Rationalism, Calvinism, and 
patriotism in men as widely different as Thomas Carlyle and 
James Mill was affected by their discovery of their own 
superiority when they migrated to London. 

Nor does M. Halévy suffer from the usual vices of impar- 
tiality : he does not shun controversy, hesitate to generalize, 
or suppress the play of his imagination. He is not content 
with a purely descriptive account of England in 1815. He 
is at his Lest in dealing with the interaction of various schools 
of thought, and he faces the central problem of history—the 
relationship between the psychological and economic factors. 
The problem in this case is to determine what it was that 
held English society together during a period in which her 
political institutions were anarchic and her economic change 
so rapid and so devastating that revolution would seem the 
only possible result. His conclusion is of exceptional interest, 
and, though it is too subtle to be summarized adequately, it 
may be worth while to give a general explanation of its 
nature. 

From an examination of our political institutions he 
shows clearly enough that the ‘‘ Tory Reaction” was not a 


repression of the majority of the country by executive or | 


military control, that it was in fact a mere extension of the 
Whig stagnation of the eighteenth century, made possible by 


the war and the French Revolution, and that it found its : 


chief support in public opinion. In the economic sphere 


also all was chaotic. There was a growing antagonism ' 
between the manufacturing and landed interests and a terrible | 


growth of hostility between masters and men. Such a situa- 
tion, he suggests, should, according to the “ materialistic 
conception of history,” have brought revolution instead of 


increasing stability and improvement in the nineteenth cen-:: 
tury. He finds the key to this riddle in the peculiar character’ 
of the Methodist revival, which not only acted as “an antidote 
to Jacobinism,” but also served as a bridge between the social . 
prestige of the Church and the shopkeeping habits of Dissent, _ 
and which, on its humanitarian side, had many affinities 


with Utilitarianism. M. Halévy is both subtle and convinc- 
ing in his account of the blending of these strands of opinion, 
which by capturing the “ élite of the working-class, the hard- 
working and capable bourgeois,” gave England “extra- 
ordinary stability throughout a period of revolutions and 
crises,” and led to “what we may truly term the miracle 
of modern England, anarchist but orderly, practical and 
businesslike, but religious, even pietist.” 

Now it is perhaps because M. Halévy does not share the 
common anxiety of the present generation to find discredit- 
able motives for holding respectable opinions that he states 
his position in this form. He may be opposed by at least 
two schools. In the first place the more extreme believers 
in the ‘‘ materialistic conception of history ” would deny that 
he had grasped the implications of their doctrine: in their 
view the tendency since the period of which he wrote has not 
been towards greater harmony, and the revolution, whose 
avoidance he wishes to explain, has not been avoided, but 
lies in a not too distant future. In the second place we may 
find a more moderate view implicit in the works, for instance, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond, who differ from M. Halévy 
originally perhaps only in emphasis. The difference, how- 
ever, leads to a contrary conception of the evolution of our 
history. In the “Town Labourer,” psychological develop- 
ment is represented as largely dependent upon economic 
change; to M. Halévy the two strands, though constantly 
interweaving and influencing one another, are still indepen- 
dent in origin and distinct in development. 

M. Halévy finds the key to his riddle in the psychological 
effects of Utilitarianism and Methodism on the generations 
which lived through the Industrial Revolution: the alter- 
native view finds the key in the economic changes which made 
these philosophies attractive to those who profited by them. 
Public opinion seemed strongly in favour of the Tory reaction 
because workers’ organizations were suppressed and revolu- 
tionary opinion found little outlet. There was no reason for 
strong executive control because the employers, coming from 


both the upper and middle classes, were able for the most _ 


part to secure their own interests without calling the Govern- 
ment to their aid. “The Government,” as Mr. and Mrs. 
Hammond put it, “had abdicated in favour of employers,” 
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MADE ENTIRELY 


BY HAND 


A PROTEST AND A PROPOSAL 
Me THE PROTEST 


F the power to write epigrammatically or draw pretty 
clothes were evidence of tailoring ability. then Wilde 
and Velasquez should have the most wonderful 

firm of tailors in history. Clothes (on paper) do not 
make the tailor. Prose is equally an unreliable guide. 
The only standard by which to judge a tailor is by the 
quality of the clothes he makes and the price you are 
asked topay- We make clothes entirely by hand. None 
other can give the long service of such clothes aor retain 
perfect shape and comfort. They are equal in all ways 
to the productions of the most exclusive West End firms, ; 
at prices which are guineas below the prevailing figure 
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and Utilitarianism and Methodism acted together because in 
their attitude to the eeonomic order they agreed. M. Halévy 
has himself demonstrated that the wage theory of Ricardo 
was the result of a universal generalization from a temporary 
phenomenon which the rich readily assumed to be as per- 
manent and as inevitable as it was profitable and comfortable. 
The power of Methodism lay in its appeal to eternal happi- 
ness as a compensation for temporal misery, while the 
humanitarian movement, though at its best critical of the 
worst excesses of child labour, was for the most part 
concerned with reforms which did not affect its interests, 
such as the alleviation of prison conditions, the abolition of 
the overseas slave trade, the prevention of duelling in the 
army, and the suppression of the vices and amusements of the 
“ lower orders.” 

A change of emphasis of this sort makes one critical of 
M. Halévy’s final conclusion. In his last pages he explains 
that he is always brought back to the view that England was 
a “ free country,” in the sense that in the political sphere her 
Executive was weak, in the economic her capitalists given the 
best opportunities, in the religious the sects strove with one 
another unfettered by the State. All this is undoubtedly 
true. But when M. Halévy ends by stating that at bottom 
England’s freedom meant that, owing to the hold of 
Methodism, England was “ a country of voluntary obedience, 
of an organization freely initiated and freely accepted,” the 
opposite school will feel that he has missed the point. M. 
Halévy has himself given an admirable description of the 
complete lack of economic freedom, the slave condition of 
mine and factory worker, the desperate attempts of the 
workers to prevent the advance of industrialism by breaking 
up machinery, organizing hopeless strikes, and forming 
unions which were ruthlessly suppressed. It is difficult to 
see in these attempts a voluntary obedience or the free 
acceptance of freely initiated organizations, and it is well to 
remember when we speak of the acquiescence of public 
opinion that the public which expressed an opinion did not 
include the vast majority of the workers of England, whose 
slavery was no less real because it was dumb. 


TWO GOOD NOVELS. 


Redcliff. By EpEN Puiturotrts, (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
Three Pilgrims and a Tinker. By Mary BorpEn. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.) 

I must confess that in fiction (or for that matter in life) 
I have always preferred the rural to the urban scene. Or, 
if I am to be kept in town, let it be a small town, such as 
Barchester, or Cranford, or Troy, or Casterbridge—some 
place, at any rate, from which one can easily get out into 
the country, go blackberrying, mushrooming, nutting, it 
does not much matter which. With Mr. Eden Phillpotts 
I have just been cockleing, and enjoyed it immensely. I had 
never done it in a book before, and it carried me straight back 
to the days when I went cockleing in real earnest. 

Both “ Redcliff” and ‘‘ Three Pilgrims’ deal with 
English country life, but whereas Miss Borden writes exclu- 
sively of the gentry, Mr. Phillpotts writes of the peasant as 
well. “ Redcliff” is among his finest novels. It is a big 
book, largely planned, rich in material, and rich in the 
beauty of its background. There are no principal characters ; 
it is the story of a village; but, from the old Dowager up 
at Greenslade down to the large family of William Quick, 
who has charge of the cockle-cleansing tanks, the people are 
the people Mr. Eden Phillpotts knows and loves. It is, 
indeed, the broad humanity of the book that is so admir- 
able, a kind of mellow sunlight’ seems to fill its pages. For 
the art of Mr. Phillpotts has its roots in sympathy: hence 
its freshness, its humour, its freedom from exaggeration or 
distortion. Yet the picture he paints is by no means purely 
idyllic. There is sin in this village, and there is suffering, 
and there is violence; the task of Ambrose Pipchin, the 
curate, is not a light one. But nobody is hateful—not even 
the Blaker twins who murder their uncle, having learned 
that his death will bring them a thousand pounds.- The 
inhabitants of Redcliff are people one would like to live 
amongst—for the most part pleasant, simple-minded people, 
slow-moving, placid of nature, innocent in their lives and 
in their loves. It is a type rather dear to Mr. Eden 


Phillpotts, one imagines, and we see it at its finest perhaps 
in young Joe, the grandson of Joseph Parable, the miller 
and woman-hater. Into Mr. Phillpotts’s portrait of Joe 
there has crept a tenderness that is not noticeable in his 
other portraits, charming though many of them are. And 
all these people are alive. Jane Shears, Milly, Mary, the 
Dowager and her butler, Mrs. Pumbleby, Miss Denning, the 
miller, Ambrose Pipchin, the Canon and his wife, figures 
of tragedy or comedy, each of them is a human being of flesh 
and blood and individuality, while the chronicle of their 
varied fortunes is a web of many colours. Such a book, of 
course, giving the lives of a whole community, must in its 
form be somewhat fragmentary. It is held together more 
by its atmosphere than by its action, which is bound to move 
hither and thither instead of along a single line. Never- 
theless, as one looks back upon it, the component parts slip 
into place, forming a definite picture. It is as if, from 
some overhanging cliff, one gazed down upon the little town 
in the light of a summer afternoon. There is the Dowager 
driving out with Miss Denning and the rug of cats’ skins ; 
there, on the mud flats, is the gigantic form of Miss Spears 
stooping down to lift her basket of cockles; there is the 
curate coming out of the Quicks’ house; and there, up at 
Parable’s Mill, watching the great water-wheel and dreaming 
of Mary, is young Joe. 

Miss Borden also introduces us to real people. The scene 
is the Midlands, the grown-up characters are the hunting 
set, but the characters who give the book its title are not 
grown-up, they are the children of Marion Dawnay, the 
Pilgrims being three little girls, the Tinker a boy. And it 
is to the part the children play in it that the story owes its 
poignancy. Only the eldest, Jill, is half-conscious of what 
is really going on, of their mother’s infatuation for the 
ugly, middle-aged Major Waring: the others merely feel 
that she has somehow slipped away from them, is not theirs 
any more. They are uneasy, unhappy, everybody in the 
house is unhappy—their father, Cricket the nurse, Marion 
herself when she returns after being out all day. For she 
knows what her love for her children is, and she knows 
what her feeling for Major Waring is—something that is not 
love, but for which she is prepared to sacrifice love. The 
story is the more moving because it is told with restraint 
and with a fine sincerity. 

Forrest Rep. 


THE THEORY OF PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The Science of Public Finance. By G. FINDLAY SHIRRAS. 

(Macmillan. 21s.) 

At no time has the need for a systematic study of the science 
of public finance been greater than it is to-day, but until 
recently the study has been hampered by the lack of a good 
text-book. It is true that excellent work has been done 
in specialized fields, but for the principles of the subject the 
student has had to depend on téxt-books that have grown 
somewhat out of date. Now there has appeared a book which 
is worthy of a place of honour on our shelves and in our 
libraries. It is difficult to do sufficient justice to Mr. 
Shirras’s work within the limits of our space, but it can be 
recommended to every student of public finance. Mr. 
Shirras brings to the subject not only a well-stored mind, and 
the power of clear and lucid exposition, but also practical 
knowledge of financial administration. Moreover, although 
the outward appearance of the book is formidable, it will not 
repel the most half-hearted seeker after truth, for it is rich 
in bons mots and happy expressions. The treatment is mainly 
realistic, but, unlike most realistic studies, the book will 
not grow quickly out of date, for the writer has the “ firm 
grasp of principles” beloved of the economists, and has 
treated his facts in the impartial spirit of the scientific 
investigator. 

In his arrangement of the subject-matter, Mr. Shirras 
has given more than usual prominence to the spending aspect, 
for, as he rightly points out, with the constant extension of 
the’ economic functions of Governments, public expenditure 
is becoming as important as public revenue. A notable 
feature is the section on financial administration, covering 
the preparation, legislation, and execution of the budget. 
The general principles of the distribution and incidence of 
taxation are illustrated by a wealth of examples drawn not 
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Christtans, 
Awake! 


IF yOu would like to send for a 
gift heaps and heaps of comfort and 
joy, send a Buoyant Chair. 


It is a gift for all winter nights when 
the snow is drifting up the window 
pane ; for all hours of reading and 
reverie ; for the fire-lit and lamp- 
lit hours of life ; for now and for 
always. It will be planted in the 
very soul of him or her to whom you 
give it. Ai fireside blessing, and 
withal so staunch and strong that it 
will be your monument in the life 
of your friend. 


It is the very poetry of present- 
giving to give a Buoyant Chair. 


L/ 





EASY CHAIRS and SETTEES 


The name “Buoyant” will be found under 

every genuine Buoyant Chair and Settee. Most 

good Furnishing Houses sell Buoyant Chairs 
at prices from Six Guineas. 


Buoyant Sales Department 


The Buoyant Upholstery Co. Ltd., Sandiacre, Notts 
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only from England and India, of which Mr. Shirras has 
very intimate knowledge, but from the whole world. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Shirras has contributed much 
that is new to the science, but his achievement is in the 
evaluation and summary of the work of his predecessors. 
Financial theory has, indeed, travelled far since John Stuart 
Mill designated graduated taxation as “ graduated robbery,” 
and Queen Victoria declared the probate laws to be “ painful 
and cruel,” for they “ subject widows and nearest-of-kin at 
a time of deep sorrow to-an immediate minute examination 
and valuation by some strangers of their private possessions.” 
The war has been effective in hastening the development of 
a more liberal point of view, and the statistical work con- 
tained in this book is of particular value in this connection. 

There are two lessons that may be drawn from this study. 
In the first place, the theory of public finance, like any other 
branch of economic theory, must adapt itself to changes in 
economic conditions and social organization, for science is 
the handmaid and not the master of public service. Secondly, 
it appears that efficient administration is the twin of 
equitable taxation. 


THE MILITARY AIM. 


A Study of War. By Admiral Sir Krarnatp CusTANcE, 
G.C.B. (Constable. 12s.) 


ADMIRAL CUSTANCE is an expert controversialist, and in some 
pages of this volume he trails his coat invitingly. It would 
be great fun to fight a prize with Admiral Custance over the 
strategy of Howe or the choice of Scapa as base for the 
Grand Fleet. What is important, however, is not our agree- 
ment or disagreement with his individual judgments, but the 
fact that, within the short space of some 200 pages, he has 
developed a coherent and logical theory of war so clearly, 


and with such refreshing freedom from technical jargon, that © 


his book can be read with interest and profit by others than 
specialists. 

His thesis is, very briefly, as follows: The political 
object of all wars is security for threatened institutions, 
rights, or interests. That object can only be attained by 
destroying or neutralizing the enemy’s armed force, and the 
destruction or neutralization of that armed force is, there- 
fore, the primary military aim. If that aim is deflected by 
an attempt to reach the political object by a direct short 
cut, as by overrunning territory, the result will be failure. 
Pending a military decision, attempts may be made to 
weaken the enemy’s armed force by attacking his resources, 
as by blockade or the capture of colonies ; but such secondary 
operations can lead to no decisive result, save in so far as 
they conduce to attainment of the primary military aim by 
forcing the enemy to battle. 

This thesis Admiral Custance sets forth lucidly and 
forcibly, and he illustrates it by brief narrative and criti- 
cism of many campaigns, from Salamis and Plateea to Jutland 
and the Marne. 

Our main criticism is that the Admiral is so obsessed 
by his ‘‘ primary military aim” that he is in danger of 
forgetting that it is not an end in itself, but the means to 
an end. The instinct of the heresy-hunter is strong in 
him, and if Admiral Colomb talks of the “ command of the 
sea’’ and a later writer of ‘‘ control of communications” as 
the object of naval war, he assumes at once a failure to 
realize the necessity of destroying or neutralizing the hostile 
fleet as a means thereto. Further, he appears gravely to 
underestimate, in some passages, both the direct effect on 
the enemy’s fighting strength of the attack on his resources, 
and the inevitable deflections arising from the complexity of 
human psychology and human activities. The strategy of 
a war between peoples can seldom be as logical as the strategy 
of the war-game. 

Admiral Custance has nevertheless written an admirable 
book that should be widely read. Particularly valuable is 
the way in which he brings out those permanent principles 
of war which underlie the changes produced by the develop- 
ment of material. Of special topical interest is his forcible 
argument for the form of Air Force organization adopted in 
France and the United States, as against that adopted in 
this country. 

(, Rewxrst Farrer. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Strait is the Gate. By ANDRE GipF. Translated by Dorotny 
Bussy. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


The novel of which this is a good translation crowned 
the reputation of M. André Gide. Like many modern 
studies, its technical perfection is probably more attractive 
than its object. It is a study in French Puritanism, an 
analysis of Protestantism as exemplified in a special, care- 
fully isolated “ case.’’ The sanctimonious child-love of 
Jerome and Alissa, daughter of Pasteur Vautier, is tedious 
enough ; but the gradual development of the growing girl 
into religiosity, with its not unusual manifestations of hard 
selfishness and inhuman egotism, and her cruelty towards 
Jerome, torn between idealized spiritual love and human 
emotion, are finely wrought into blended tragi-comedy. The 
case is stated without comment. The characters, leading 
an inner life, “‘ vivisect’’ themselves. Irony has reached 
its last refined degree—it ceases to exist: our maiden-aunt 
pronounces this book to be very edifying and thinks M. 
Gide has a very nice mind. 

* * * 


The pete Island. By E. M. TEnison. 
7s. 6d.) 


The war as a glorious crusade, militant Christendom, 
chivalry, love of the most spiritual type—such are the 
rousing watchwords of Miss Tenison. Raoul de Kerouanne 
(aged twenty-two), on a visit to distant relatives in Scot- 
land, falls in love with Mary Erskine (aged thirteen): he 
wishes to be affianced, but her father objects on grounds of 
youth, religion, and race—vainly indeed, for it has been a 
meeting of souls. Raoul and the Erskine boys fall, covered 
by glory, in the war, but the tragedy of love and death is 
mitigated by an increasing sense of ultimate spiritual re- 
union. High-sounding mottoes of Roland and Bayard and 
medieval chivalry can make even modern wars ideal: the 
book is therefore suitable (or unsuitable) to young people 
in the formative years. 


(Murray. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 


These Were Muses, 
Jackson. 7s. 6d.) 


There is a fascination in faded women of letters which 
excuses any number of volumes devoted to the record of their 
careers, so that Miss Wilson has no need to apologize for 
resuscitating nine forgotten worthies, beginning with Mrs. 
Centlivre and ending with Sara Coleridge. But facts are 
stubborn things; they require a little coaxing before they 
will yield their virtue; and that coaxing Miss Wilson pur- 
posely refrains from giving them. The stories are told with 
singular flatness, doubtless with great accuracy, and with 
a very liberal allowance of quotation. But this method has 
been adopted with a particular end in view. It is in order 
that readers whose appetites are sated with modern fiction 
may take a helping of Mrs. Sheridan, Lady Morgan, or 
Mrs. Trollope. For such readers Miss Wilson’s book may 
well prove useful ; for those who prefer the women to their 
works it is a little unsatisfying. The music of those par- 
ticular muses is after all grown a little dim. The ladies 
themselves, however, as the excellent illustrations prove, 
were one and all of quite exceptional beauty. 


By Mona Witsoy, (Sidgwick & 


* * * 


Aristotle's Metaphysics. A Revised Text with Introduction 
and Commentary. By W. D. Ross. Two vols. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 48s.) 


Every classical scholar whose path has led him to that 
“desperately difficult’? work, Aristotle’s ‘“ Metaphysics,” 
will admire Professor Ross’s great courage in undertaking 
a complete edition. Twenty years ago at Cambridge, Henry 
Jackson regularly used to lecture on Books A and Z of the 
‘‘ Metaphysics ”’ for the Second Part of the Classical Tripos. 
In those days there was no English edition, indeed very 
little had been written in English on any part of the 
‘“* Metaphysics,’’ and the only complete edition was Bonitz’s, 
which appeared seventy-five years ago. Things have re- 
mained much the same until to-day. Professor Ross’s 
volumes are a notable achievement. It is not possible in 
a weekly journal to attempt to criticize in detail a 
work of this bulk and learning; we can but draw atten- 
tion to the fact that they do honour to British and Oxford 
— and, it is right to add, to the Oxford University 

Tess, 
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Slow burning means thrift 


Only the long, unblemished leaves can 
be used for spinning the plaits from 
which Three Nuns Tobacco is cut into 
those curious circlets you know so well. 
There's a sound reason for this peculiarity 
of cut, for it ensures that the tobacco 
burns slowly and coolly and never runs 
to dust in the pouch. Herein lies true ‘ 
smoker's thrift—happily allied with the 
joy of knowing that you are putting the 
highest grade of tobacco into your pipe. 


THREE NUAS 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 


In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2; 2 oz. 2/4 
In Tins : 2 oz. 2/4; 40z. 4/8 


King’s Head is similar, but a little fuller 
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Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Com 
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SOCIETY OF FRIENDS’ INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE 














To Prevent a 
Famine 


AS urgent appeal is made for £500 at once for seed 
to save large numbers of refugee families in 
Greece from starvation next year. 

We appeal for those in the Salonika area where 
Friends are working. The future League of Nations 
loan cannot meet this immediate need for seed. Greece 
has to absorb over a million refugees from Asia Minor 
and Thrace who can become self-supporting on the land. 


But they must 
have Seed 


The Greek Government co-operates with us in the plan of 
making loans of seed. The Refugees repay at harvest. 


The struggle with the malaria epidemic has largely 
absorbed available funds. 

Clothing is also urgently needed. Funds and Clothes 
should be sent without delay to— 


The Friends Council for 
International Service 
Cart Heatu, Secretary. 
Devonshire House (Room 2), 
136, Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C.2 
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1824 Don't let the 1924 


5/- LIFEBOAT SINK 5/- 
for want of YOUR help TO COMPLETE IT 


To maintain the whole Service we NEED this year 
,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


IN THIS, THE CENTENARY YEAR of the Life- 

Boat Service, we have received up-to-date 735,268 

Of this sum we have received in the LAST WEEK 3,792 
WE MUST GET 264,732 MORE 

Will you be ‘‘ One in a Million ’’ and send YOUR 5/- TO-DAY ? 


And remember the Life-boats in your WILL 
There is no subsidy from the State 





LORD HaRRowsy, GEorGs F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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Keep your waistline down and your muscles 
supple to maintain health and energy—if at this 
age or over. 


. 66 2» ~—sSteel 
10 minutes “ Terry” stranding 
wards off indigestion, keeps the liver well, and 
improves the whole tone of existence. Ask us 
for list—-post free. 





Fit your Cycle and Motorcycle with a 
“ Terry” Saddle. It gives luxurious case, 


HERB <RT TERRY & SONS, LTD. 
Manufacturers REDDITCH, Eng. 
Est, 1855. 1009/24 it: 


TOURS. 


SPLENDOURS of the ORIENT 
WORLD TOUR 


With 5 months. 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 
CHINA (a month; 600 miles up the Yangtze Kiang), JAPAN (a month), 
MALAY, JAVA, KOREA, PHILIPPINES, HAWAII, U.S.A. 
Jan. 2 INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 
Jan. 24. EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA 
Details from N. 8S. BISHOP, oe Tour, 159 Auckland Road, 























Jan, 2. 








AUTHORS’ AGENTS & TYPEWRITING. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE considers and places MSS. fo 

early pubilcation on best terms. Literary work of all kinds 

dealt with by experts who place authors’ interests first, Gvor twerty 
years’ experienoe.—S3 and 94, Chaneery Lane. W.C. 2 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, "Plays, 

Tales for Children, Films, Essays, Music, and Songs to MR. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. No 
reading fees. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING and Duplicating. MSS., 1s. per 1,000 words. 
Testimonials, 50 copies 2s. 6d., 100 copies 4s. Accurate and promp: 
work.—Miss Nancy Mer ‘arlane (B). li. Palmeira Ave... _Westel ift-on-See Sea 


YPEWRITING .—Every description. Accurately and promptly 


one by experienced typist.—Miss Hilditch, 35, Gray’s Inn-rd., 
London, W.C. 




















MISCELLANEOUS, 


REAL SAVING. WE TURN Suits, Overcoats, Costumes, 

&e., guaranteed as new. Descriptive Price List free, or send 
garments for free estimate-—-LONDON TURNING CO. (Dept. N.), 
16, Chardmore-road, N.16. ’Phone: Clissold 4777. New clothes 
also made. 


OVERCOATS, 30s. SUITS, 40s. Why buy new clothes when 
your favourite garments can be TURNED and re-tailored as new 
at above ee 
Post at once 
_L. SILK tN, 95, RAVENSLEA ROAD, LONDON, &.W. 12. 


j i) EARN to Write Articles and Stories; earn while learnin arning. 
— Tilus. Booklet tree. —Regent Institute, 13r. Victoria Street, 8. 














R OOKPLATES. —-Origina! exclusive designs from 2 gns. —Write 
+2 OSBORNES, Artist-Engravers, 
Zi, Bastcastla Street, London, W. 1. 


HAT DO UNITARIANS BELIEVE ?—Booklets given, post 
free.—Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


A REPLY TO 


N another column will be found a letter from the 
Agent-General for New South Wales protesting 
against certain figures and comments regarding 

Australian finance recently published on this page. We 
welcome the fullest discussion of all facts and figures 
bearing on this matter, for we feel that increased 
vigilance is required with regard to the rapidly growing 
indebtedness of the Commonwealth and the States of 
Australia. To the investors of this country, in view of 
the very large amount of trustee securities involved, this 
question is of great importance, and we make no apology 
for dealing with it again at length this week. 

To take first the criticism of the Agent-General 
with regard to the figures we quoted of the ‘‘ Total 
Probable Borrowings New Money for Current Year,’’ 
Sir T mothy Coghlan says, “ apart from the first item, 
there is no word of truth in this statement.’’ Either 
Sir Timothy’s charge amounts to a verbal quibble 
or it amounts to nothing at all, for while it is 
strictly accurate to say that this Act only ‘‘ authorized ”’ 
the first item of £10,300,000, yet the Act ‘‘ permitted ”’ 
the other items, and was passed as an essential part of 
a scheme which contemplates borrowings, of which these 
other items are (as they were indicated to be) reasonable 
estimates. Let us quote from a verbatim extract, given 
in ‘‘ The Australian Insurance and Banking Record ”’ 
of last August, of the speech made by the Commonwealth 
Treasurer, Dr. Earle Page, when he moved the second 
reading of the States Loan Bill on August 6th in the 
House of Representatives: ‘‘ The Commonwealth and 
the States, other than Victoria and South Australia, are 


bound not to issue loans overseas in 1924-25, except for . 


conversion purposes, for amounts exceeding the respec- 
tive totals of the payments to be made by them overseas. 
Victoria agrees not to raise overseas more than 
£2,175,000 in excess of its payments overseas. South 
Australia agrees not to raise overseas more than £600,000 
in excess of its payments overseas. The general effect 
of these arrangements for London borrowing is that the 
Governments concerned will not have to approach the 
banks for exchange, because, except to a limited extent 
in the case of Victoria and South Australia, they will 
not be bringing to Australia the proceeds of the loans 
they raise in London.’’ What is the implication of this 
explanation? We submit that by binding the Common- 
wealth and the States not to exceed (with two excep- 
tions) in their borrowings overseas the payments to be 
made by them overseas, they are thereby authorized 
(‘‘ permitted,’’ if you will) to issue loans up to those 
amounts. To quote another Australian comment on the 
States Loan Act, ‘‘ there does not appear to be much 
comfort in the Bill unless the full powers conferred are 
not availed of—a conclusion which experience would sug- 
gest is over-optimistic.’’ What, in fact, are the amounts 
of the payments to be made overseas in the current year? 
They were conservatively estimated in the table that we 
published. The exact figure for the second item 
(Commonwealth interest and payments), is £8,407,469. 
Will Sir Timothy Coghlan deny that the third 
and fourth items are fair estimates of the amounts 
payable under those headings? Will he assure us—and 
this is the crux of the case—that the Commonwealth and 


SIR TIMOTHY COGHLAN. 


the States will not in the current year increase their 
total of indebtedness by the amount of these four items 
to an approximate total of £32,300,000? Finally, will 
he assure us that Victoria and South Australia do not 
intend to meet their obligations overseas this year by 
fresh loans, and to raise in addition overseas a com- 
bined total of £2,775,000? If he cannot give these assur- 
ances, the moral indignation of Sir Timothy Coghlan 
against the Melbourne stockbroker whom we quoted, and 
against ourselves, seems singularly misplaced. 


Turning to his criticism of the figures and comments 
we published regarding the existing Australian debt, it 
will be seen that Sir Timothy Coghlan is at pains to 
show that much of the total increase of Australian 
indebtedness in the past five years is attributable to the 
funding of war loans and the “‘ liquidation ”’ of advances 
from the Imperial Government. It was for this reason 
that we did not, as he alleges, make use of the total 
figure (233 millions) of the increase in these advances, 
and were careful to indicate that the increases in 1920, 
1921, and 1922 were due to post-war factors. At the 
same time, our readers must not think that when Sir 
Timothy Coghlan says that ‘‘ thus 121 millions disappear 
from your contributor’s total of debt increase during 
five years ’’ he means that this amount has been repaid. 
Funding operations do not extinguish a debt, nor are 
advances finally ‘‘ liquidated ’’ by the issue of stock. 
There remain the facts that, making all due allowance, 
the last five years do show net increases of Australian 
debt which are disturbingly large, and that there are at 
present no signs of a decline in the rate of increase. 


The Agent-General is anxious that Australian 
finance should be viewed in proper perspective, and it 
is, of course, true that matters would indeed be in a 
parlous state if during the recent years of heavy borrow- 
ing Australia had not on the whole enjoyed a favourable 
balance of trade. The current year certainly promises 
to show a big improvement in this respect; but if Sir 
Timothy Coghlan thinks our criticism of Australian 
finance is captious, he deceives himself as to the real 
concern felt in responsible quarters in the City of Lon- 
don. The “ Bankers’ Magazine”’ of this month has an 
article on “ The Problem of the Australian Exchange,’’ 
from which the following may be quoted :— 


“Tt is round this point of Australian borrowings 
that a study of the position should be concentrated, 
for it is a matter which may be fraught with grave con- 
sequences for the citizens of that Commonwealth.”’ . . . 
“The great natural resources of Australia can be 
freely recognized, but the exchange position requires 
careful attention, as in the long run any divergence 
from lines of economic safety will recoil upon Australia 
itself, and the present amazing prosperity of ‘that 
Continent might be bought at the expense of the future.”’ 


In conclusion, we venture to draw the attention of 
Sir Timothy Coghlan, and of our readers, to the follow- 
ing table from the ‘“‘ Empire Review ”’ of July, 1924, 
which effectively compares the borrowings of all the 
Dominions :— 


Borrowines in Lonpon (in Mitiion £’s), ON BEHALF OF DoMINION AND STATE GOVERNMENTS. 


Year. Canada. Australia. 
1913 Fe es 8.0 ea 11.7 
1920 ~ rae — wat 8.0 
1921 ~ — — i 20.4 
1922 aiid al sa 19.7 
1923 ex ae — BAS 26.1 
1924 (6 months) ... — aa 17.6 
Since beginning 

of 1920 ... ve nil ig 92 dus 17 


These figures comprise new capital only: issues for 
conversion of maturing obligations have been excluded. 
Between now and 1930 about £120,000,000 of Colonial 


New 
Zealand. 


S. Africa. India. Other Colonial 
Govnits. 
4.0 se a 5 si 26.5 
— ait - 4.0 mae 12.0 
10.6 = y a 16. A 69.0 
— Oe : ae 5. Be 58.7 
3.3 ei : eat 19. sé 69.4 
2.9 ‘ies vee — a 25.3 
17 eas 64 oe 45 


Government Stocks quoted in London will fall due for 
repayment. The Australian total of maturing stocks is 
£74,000,000, and that of New Zealand £38,000,000. 

8. R. C. 


Total. 








